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RIEF, but pregnant, would be a fairly correct description 
of an article which Mr. Algernon Turnor contributes 
to the June number of the Monthly Review, under the 
title, “« What English Landlords might do.” It con- 
tains some very valuable advice, but the writer is 

somewhat too pessimistic in his mood. Even the figures which 
he quotes might have given him a little encouragement. He 
shows that wheat was at 55s. gd. in 1874, 35s. 8d. in 1884, 
22s. 10d. in 1894, and 28s. 4d. in 1904. Taking these decennial 
periods, it is seen that the price kept on falling from 1874 to 1894, 
but is now on the way to recovery. It is true,as Mr. Turnor 
says, ‘that prices have never even approached those attained in 
former days”; we hope they never will. Wheat at anything 
over 50s. a quarter spells, if not absolute starvation, at leist 
want to the poorer classes. And in the meanwhile Mr. Turnor 
does not refer to the fact that the cost of production has 
materially decreased owing to the greater use of labour-saving 
machinery. Twenty-five years ago the average farmer con- 
sidered that he lost on wheat unless he obtained for it at 
least 4os. a quarter. To-day he, or his successors, will tell 
you that if 30s. can be obtained the cultivation will not 
be without profit. Still continuing in his depressing vein, Mr. 
Turnor goes on to lament that the “soil has become more and 
more exhausted, labour has become more costly and more 
inefficient.” These assertions are very irequently repeated, but 
the only proof that could be given is not forthcoming. If they 
were true both the quantity of grain per acre and the quantity of 
livestock would show a decrease. Without looking at the 
figures we feel inclined to question this, and, at any rate, 
signs have been frequent recently that the depression is 
passing away, aS pass away it must. Never since history began 
has there been a record of any long-continued overplus of 
food, and the accident that gave rise to this in the years following 
1879 has now spent its force. From every quarter in England 
we hear that there are more applicants for farms than used to be 
the case, and the tenants are once more doing fairly well. Mr. 
Turner exclaims in his grief “ how comparatively few landlords 
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take an active interest in promoting objects, from which they, as 
well as others, must derive benefit.”” Now our columns show 
week by week, not in abstract statement, but in detail, that land- 
lords over the whole of England are setting about the difficulty 
confronting them with both skill and courage. ‘This week it is 
Lord Harrowby’s scheme that has been the subject of our inves- 
tigations, the week before it was Lord Crewe’s management, and 
before that we had described what Lord Carrington has been 
doing, and according to Mr. Algernon Turnor doing successfully, 
at Spalding. Each of those we have mentioned, and many others 
whose estates have been described, have been earnestly doing 
their best this long while to promote the general interest of 
agriculture. 

We are in no way desirous of criticising the reviewer, 
because he is evidently writing in the most disinterested manner, 
but still it seems odd to hear one who has such good means of 
knowing say, “it has not been the practice hitherto to train the 
future landlord in the conduct of the business on which his 
maintenance will depend.” Now into this brief sentence the 
writer has crowded a great many fallacies. His initial statement 
can only refer to formal training. Toobtaina real knowledge of 
the subject of land-owning, nothing could be better than to bring 
a boy up in a family where probably his father was landowner, 
andeverybody knew more or lessabout it. After all, the landowner 
is not, and need not be, a farmer. In many cases the great objects 
and ambitions of his life lie apart from husbandry. He may bea 
great statesman, a great soldier, ora greatlawyer, yet, none the less, 
he may be a first-rate landlord. His business is not to cultivate 
the soil, and should he interfere too much with those whose 
business that is he would very speedily come to grief. All that 
he can do is to select the best possible tenants when farms 
become vacant, and lend them such assistance as is in his power. 
Further, we are afraid that if the maintenance of landowners 
were to come exclusively from their land, many of them would 
soon be in trouble. There is a great and probably an increasing 
number of landowners in England who derive the main portion of 
their income from other sources altogether. These, however, are 
but incidental remarks in the course of an article the main object of 
which seems to be to stimulate landlords to increase.the number of 
their small holdings. We pointed out about a fortnight ago, and 
Mr. Turnor repeats the statement, that the farmer with ample 
capital has become very shy of investing it in land. And he 
draws the inference that landowners ought to have encouraged “a 
more humble element to take its place.” Mr. Turnor thinks this 
might have been accomplished if those who owned fields near 
towns and villages would let them in small plots and “by 
graduating the size of the farms into small, bigger, and big, 
many acompetent and efficient waggoner, labourer, or other rustic 
would gain a step on the ladder which might lead him or his son 
to occupy a larger farm, and thus the way would be open to 
reward the thrifty, multiply the number of producers, and 
materially strengthen the position of the landlord.” This is 
precisely what a great many landowners are doing at the present 
moment. But it seems to us that Mr. Turnor has neglected to 
point out two important sets of landowner who might be calle.i 
upon to supplement this work. These are, in the first place, the 
administrators of crown lands, who have the control of estates, 
many of which would lend themselves to the construction 
of small holdings. When a farmer dies, and the land is 
suitable, it would be most advantageous to the country if the 
Government would lead the way in this respect. Again, land 
belonging to colleges, universities, and kindred bodies cculd be 
split up into small holdings, so as to yield an increased income 
to the owners and yet satisfy the demand for small hoidings. 
If exhortations were directed, therefore, to the universities and 
other absentee landlords of that kind, a very useful effect 
would be produced. Glebe land might in many cases be acquired 
for the same purpose. Thus it is unfair to throw the whole 
of the responsibilities on the individual landowner. A word ought 
to be said in protest against Mr. Algernon Turnor’s use of the 
word business in this connection. It has been fortunate for 
England that the landlords so far have not attempted to deal with 
their properties on strictly business lines, and the invitation to do 
sO we are very much alraid must also be an invitation to Parlia- 
ment to legislate on Irish lines. As we have said, interference 
on the part of the landlord in questions of cultivation would be 
very greatly resented. Where, however, the landowner can bring 
his business faculty into operation is in re-arranging his estate to 
suit the altered times, and we are sure that this can be done 
without calling on him to make any pecuniary sacrifice. 


. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Mary 
Hamilton, daughter of the twelfth Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon. Lady Mary’s marriage to the Marquess of Graham, 
eldest son of the Duke of Montrose, is announced to take place 
on June 14th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
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HITSUNTIDE upheld the reputation of the present 
year for caprice in weather. It furnished us with 
suggestive samples of midwinter and midsummer. 
Unfortunately the worst of it came at the begin- 
ning, with the result that many had to give up their 

projected schemes of spending the holiday in the country. And 
though the exodus from town was well up to the average, it broke 
no record. Those who stayed at home must, however, have felt 
considerably disappointed, because Sunday and Monday both 
turned out to be beautiful days, and those who spent them amid 
ihe green fields or by the sea-shore probably enjoyed them 
as much as they do any holiday in the year. We learn from the 
newspapers that the attendance at the museums and other urban 
places of entertainment was considerably below the average, 
showing that the public has too much appreciation of sunshine 
to care for amusement indoors when it is comfortable outside. A 
feature of the day was the patronage extended tu motor-tramcars 
and motor-omnibuses. It is quite evident that there is a large 
proportion of those who live in the East End who regard an 
outing on one of these new-fangled vehicles as a charming 
holiday. It is their favourite recreation for Sunday afternoon, 
and it seems that this is extending to holidays also. There can 
be no doubt that it is a much healthier amusement, at ail events, 
than that of sitting in the public-house and drinking beer. 


The appearance of the fields must have given infinite delight 
to those holiday-makers who have some appreciation of the 
beauties of Nature. Owing to the cold weather which has 
prevatled during the greater part of spring, the flowers have been 
retarded in their development, and it is only now that the two 
that are perhaps the most beautiful are in their full glory. We 
refer to the hawthorn and the broom. What could be more 
delightful than to saunter along an English lane with great tall 
lawthorns on either side? The flowers are out and look as white 
as snow, while their delicate radiance perfumes the air. This 
year the hawthorn has been very irregular in its flowering. We 
noticed a fortnight ago that trees were white with it in Cheshire, 
while in some places quite near to London only a few flowers 
were to be seen. Again it has flowered in some districts with 
the most splendid profusion, while in others there is an unusual 
paucity of bloom. As to the other flower we have mentioned, 
he broom, the yellow broom as it is called in an old piece 
of poetry, it seemed to save itself up for Whitsuntide. Before 
the holiday, as we passed along in the train, the plants showed 
orly the green that had come in April, and yet before Whit 
Senday they had burst into great masses of yellow gold, colour- 
ins the edges of the railways, the field corners, and the stretches 
0: common and moorland. 


Despite the popularity of mechanical power as applied 
to traction, it is evident that there is going to be no dethrone- 
mnt of the horse. The Whitsuntide parade of cart horses 
W's as attractive as ever, and the chief anxiety of those 
W.9 promote it is to keep the entry down within manageable 
lin its. Lovers of this noble animal could not but be enchanted 
w: 4 the display of gaily-caparisoned and well-groomed steeds, 
lo ‘ting so honest and homely in their somewhat clumsy strength 
on Monday. Nor was the display the only evidence we have 
thet the multiplication of motor-carriages is not injuriously 
aficcting the horse. The market is really the pulse that has to 
be felt, and anyone going out to buy horses will speedily find 
thet prices continue at a high level. The truth seems to be 
that traffic makes traffic. The more we extend our conveniences 
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in the way of using mechanical power, the more do we seem to 
extend the number of those who prefer riding to walking. Even 
in country districts it is notable that the service of trains and 
motor-omnibuses does not seriously interfere with the trade of 
those who make their living by hiring out horses. Twenty years 
ago or so it was a luxury of the rich to hire a carriage. Nowadays 
even the poor do it on the slightest provocation. 


The goddess Flora is always rather a capricious lady, but it 
is not often that she shcws her caprice quite so strikingly as this 
year. Some of the wild flowers have been glorious in their abun- 
dance and colour, such as the broom, the bluebells, the primroses, 
and the delicate wild parsley. Onthe other hand, the lilac in our 
gardens seems everywhere to be in no better than a rather 
blemished bloom, whether due to frost or to what precise cause 
is not very obvious. Where the lilac has grown in hedgerows it 
does not seem to have suffered in this way, and only the 
commoner mauve, not the white, variety has suffered in the 
beds. The Madonna lilies, after giving the fairest possible 
promise, are beginning to show signs of the disease which is 
often fatal to them, and the caterpillar seems even more than 
usually innumerable on the roses. 


THE THRUSH’S GOOD-NIGHT. 
High in the walnut tree, 
That guards the orchard wicket, 
I sing, my love, to thee; 
Deep hid in yonder thicket, 
Where trellised brambles, fresh and green, 
Spring’s presence telling, 
Fashion a strong close-woven screen 
Around our dwelling. 


Leaving the purple West 
To fade away behind him, 
The sun has sunk to rest 
Till break of day shall find him. 
‘The tree tops as the wind falls calin 
In outline harden, 
While twilight spreads its mystic charm 
Across the garden. 


The daffodils have drooped 
Their heads, like fairies weeping; 
Homewards the rooks have trooped; 
The butterflies are sleeping. 
The world is still and dumb, no mark 
Of life revealing, 
Save where amid the shadows dark 
The bats are wheeling. 
And I who sing so long, 
My slender foothold shaking, 
Now I must cease my song, 
And wait the dawn’s awaking, 
Though through the darkness I shall hear 
The barn-owls stirring, 
And catch the sound, now faint, now clear, 
Of nightjars whirring. R.'S. Tu. 


That lilies of the valley grew wildin various parts of England 
was no great secret even before “* Woodland” wrote to the papers 
to say that they flourish in the county of Warwickshire. He 
asks for information as to where else they flourish in England, 
but we trust that this will not be given publicly. Several people 
have written to The Times on the subject, and each tells the same 
pathetic story. One correspondent relates that fifty years ago 
the lily of the valley grew wild over extensive areas in the woods 
of the Wye Valley between Tintern and Chepstow. Since the 
railway came they have completely disappeared. The children of 
the place quickly established a trade in them, and plundered the 
woods to supply their customers. The worst of this kind of thing 
does not lie in taking the blooms, but in uprooting the flower, 
so that it may be sold for planting. Another correspondent 
relates the same story of Grass Wood in Upper Wharfdale, where 
the lilies of the valley were exterminated by people who uprooted 
them for sale in Bradford and Leeds. The present writer could 
tell of several great woods where the lily of the valley still 
flourishes, and where it can be gathered in bunches, but it would 
be something of a crime to disclose the exact locality. It is a 
pity that some enactment could not be passed making it an offence 
to uproot any of our favourite English wild flowers. The taking 
of the bloom is quite a different matter, and does not deserve to 
be penalised so severely. 


Immediately after we had gone to press last week news 
arrived of a more than usually insane attempt to take the life of 
Royalty. We say insane, because we do not believe that a man 
in his senses, however much his mind was inflamed by anarchic 
doctrine, could deliberately discharge a bomb in the midst of a 
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great crowd. He could not be sure of injuring those against 
whom it was directed, while it was certain to hurt those for whom 
it was not intended. Yet, in using the word insanity, there is no 
desire to extenuate the crime. If the perpetrator, indeed, be a 
lunatic, he is none the less dangerous, and ought not to be per- 
mitted to remain longer among his fellow creatures. On the other 
hand, it is only playing the game of the Anarchist to lose self-control 
and employ hard phrases about the crime. The conspiracy that 
leads to this kind of outbreak needs to be rooted out of our midst 
with a steady and determined hand. Those engaged in it deserve 
no mercy, simply because of the fact that their malignity is directed 
against persons who are innocent of any crime or ill deed, whose 
eminence alone makes them the object of such crimes. And the 
worst of it is that assassination, like many other evils material 
and mental, is contagious. Already rumours are current con- 
cerning other plots, and though these to some extent may be the 
invention of the ingenious journalist, it has often been noticed 
that one man with criminal impulses tends to imitate another. 


There seems no ground for doubting that the perpetrator of 
the deed was Matteo Moral. Probably before attempting his 
scheme he laid his account for perishing either in the attempt or 
in the carrying out of it. When taken, he succeeded in first 
shooting the policeman who had charge of him, and then in 
committing suicide. Unfortunately, he has left many questions 
unanswered. He may have been a madman, and certainly was 
touched with insanity, but, then, the infernal machine which he 
used had obviously been contrived by someone of great talent in 
mechanics, and many must have assisted in its manufacture. Thus 
it seems probable that he did not act on his own initiative but was 
the tool of a secret gang. Indeed, papers were subsequently found 
in his lodgings that practically confirmed this view. Thus it is to 
be feared that we are face to face with one of those outbreaks of 
atrocities to which we are periodically subject. The Anarchists 
scarcely have the decency to refrain from public rejoicing over 
this event. They do not seem to see that every dastardly attack 
made on a Sovereign only endears Royalties more to the public 
mind. ‘They do not seem to understand the chivalry innate in 
the race of man. 


It was with more than ordinary regret that we heard of the 
death of Dr. William Fream. He was one of the best writers 
on agricultural topics connected with the Press, and had, since 
1894, been the agricultural correspondent of The Times newspaper, 
having previously held the same position on the Morning Post. 
In his disquisitions on agriculture Dr. Fream often found a 
place for the most delightlul little excursions into botany and 
zoology. He knew his English wild flowers well, and it was 
pleasant to note how the progression of the seasons found 
its chronicle in a record that consisted mainly of items about 
grain and live stock. Outside his literary work his career was a 
distinguished one. At one time he was professor of natural 
history at the Royal College, Cirencester, and in 1879 he went 
to Guy’s Hospital as lecturer on botany. Later, he was Stevens 
lecturer on entomology at Cambridge University, and he was 
botanist to the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. In a 
wonderlully busy life he found time to write several books of 
great value to the profession to which he was devoted. But, 
perhaps, he would be longest remembered by his collaborators 
on the Press for the genial and kindly way in which he made 
friends among them. 


It must be a novel sensation to read one’s own obituary 
notice, and the novelty ought to be the more enjoyable toa man of 
literary accomplishments, and therefore possessed of some vivid- 
ness of imagination. This is what has happened to Mr. Baring- 
Gould, the well-known novelist. On Tuesday morning it was 
announced by the inestimable Reuter, whose correspondents it 
ought in justice to be said are very seldom guilty of flagrant 
mistakes, that Mr. Baring-Gould had died at Port Elizabeth, 
whereupon the morning and evening lights of journalism 
appeared with those tombstones, as they are called in the profession, 
which newspapers, with an intelligent anticipation of events, 
keep in their pigeon holes ready for any sudden announcement. 
It happened, however, that the gentleman who died was not 
Mr. Baring-Gould the novelist, but a cousin of his, Mr. Edward 
Sabine Baring-Gould of Boxgrove House, Guildford. Thus it 
would appear that Mr. Baring-Gould had some very interesting 
reading prepared for him on Tuesday afternoon. 


The strawberry season is now beginning in earnest, but 
possibly London will not be so much flooded with this fruit as 
has sometimes been the case. The practice of chilling fruit has 
been applied with great success to strawberries, and the result is 
that they now can be transmitted: to a distance of 500 or 600 
miles without the slightest injury. What this means in practice 
is that all the important large towns in Scotland, and also the 
seaside resorts where «trawberries are consumed in immense 
quantities, sre thrown open to the English grower. We under- 
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stand that, as a matter of fact, arrangements have been made for 
sending large consignments of strawberries to Scotland during 
the summer months. This will be beneficial from every point 
of view. It will give to the Scottish people an opportunity of 
purchasing the most delightful of English fruits, and it will also 
open a safety valve for the glut that during the season is always 
threatening the London market. i 


The foresters, it seems, have made up their mindsthata timbe 
famine is not far off. The supply in Norway and Sweden 
giving out, and the United States is buying up all that Canad 
can produce. Under these circumstances it becomes a matter 
consideration as to what steps should be taken in Great Britaii 
To many the idea of tree planting is very alluring, and of cour 
the question of profits is one of plentifulness or scarcity. 
the present moment it would not pay an English landowner 
devote his second-class land to the purpose of raising trees f 
timber, because he can obtain much more remunerative cro) 
otherwise, and crops, it should be said, that can be realised ye: 
by year as theyripen. If, however, a famine were to arise, the 
conceivably, the prices might become sufficiently large to allo 
of gcod land being set with trees as a profitable investment \W : 
somewhat doubt the near approach of such a time. At ar 
rate, England is, comparatively speaking, so small a country th t 
under no conceivable circumstances could it produce enou: h 
timber for its own use. The practical part of the question, the 
consists in the proposal to plant our waste places with trees. 


SEA-WARD. 


Little one, little one, give me your hand, 

We are going away to the silver sand; 

You are going to play on the edge of the sea 

With the waves, and the shells, and the white gulls, and me. 


Little one, little one, cling to me now, 

For the sands they are shifting, we know not how, 

And the hours of together are short in their day, 

They are gone like the wind, and they vanish like May. 


Little one, little one, parting seems far, 

Yet we two are no closer than star to star; 

You are mine for I made you, yet soon you will know 
The vast world of your soul where no other may go. 


Little one, little one, hold to me yet, 

For your feet must grow firm and your heart forget ; 
Though noble your manhood and stainless my pride, 
Far as death will the child be that laughs at my side. 


Little one, little one, give ine your hand, 

We are going away to the silver sand, 

You are going to play on the edge of the sea, 

With the waves, and the shells, and the white gulls, and ime. 
LAWRENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


The Bath and West of England Agricultural Show at 
Swindon was a decided success. The entries were the most 
numerous which have ever been made for this exhibition, and, as it 
happened, the weather, though cold at times, was not disagree- 
able. There was a very good attendance, and, as usual at this 
show, a very great deal of attention was paid to the dairy 
section, especially to the milk and butter trials. It is curious 
to note, too, that the entry of poultry showed a proportionally 
larger increase than that of the other livestock, which would seem 
to lead to the inference that the production of eggs and chickens 
is becoming a very favourite pursuit in the West of England. 
We need scarcely say that the show was very well patronised, 
and is altogether a much more pronounced success than was t iat 
at Nottingham last year, when the society perhaps made a 
mistake in going so far north. At Swindon it could be mre 
truly said of them that they were in their own country. 


There seems to be an extraordinary discrepancy this ear 
between the accounts of the fruit prospects, not only in dif. 
ferent parts, but from different people speaking of the «ame 
part. We have one writer from the Herefordshire and 


- Worcestershire district saying that it is to be a record fruit 


year, another from the same part prophesying that the frui_ will 
be a disastrous failure. Something, of course, depends o: the 
kind of fruit indicated, for the word is a comprehensive one. 
Thus cherries, flowering early, are likely to have been ore 
hardly hit than apples. There has not often been a ye r in 
which the flower of either has been more abundant. I: our 
great South-Eastern cherry-growing districts the prospect are 
not spoken of at all favourably; but here, again, one bh s to 
make a distinction between earlier and later flowering var ties. 
Thus the earlier kinds seem to have been practically destr ved, 
so far as fruit bearing is concerned; but the later sorts d_ not 
look amiss, and have much immature fruit, both in the w: er’s 
own orchard, and in others which he has visited. 
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Now that the leaves have come to hide them from us, we 
might almost think that we had no summer migrant birds with us 
at all, except those which are always in evidence from their habit of 
catching their food on the wing. The swifts, by the by, seem to be 
rather more numerousthan for several past years. But from all the 
warbler tribe, which generally announce themselves much more 
by their voices than by giving usa sight of their small bodies, 
we hear hardly a note at all. The nightingale has been almost 
mute. Even the cuckoo, although the rhyme says of him that 
‘“‘in May he sings all day,” has not been repeating his rather 
monotonous remarks nearly as often as usual. We may infer 
the presence of the normal number of these migrants from those 
which we saw before the screens of foliage had grown dense. 
We know them to be there, although they are silent. But the 
past month of May has been far jess merry with their song than 
we expect of it and than its proverbial character tells us that it 
should be. 


It is really a princely gift that the Prince of Monaco has 
bestowed on Paris in the shape of what is called an Oceano- 
graphic Institute. For the founding and maintenance of this 
establishment, for which a site has been purchased jointly by the 
University of Paris and the Prince in the Rue Saint Jacques and 
the Rue d’Ulm, ke puts down the sum of £160,000, in English 
money, and the contents of the building will be no less than all 
the laboratories, instruments, specimens, drawings, and so on 
which have been collected by the Prince during the very many 


LORD HARROW BY’S 


O one could desire a more instructive lesson in the 
economic value of small holdings than is furnished on 
the Sandon estate of the Earl of Harrowby. Sandon 
House is situated about six miles from Stafford in the 
midst of a pretty, broken, and undulating county. It 

is a modern mansion, built in the bad Early Victorian days of 
1840, yet in its taste it has triumphed over the fashion of the hour, 
and a severe, almost melancholy, elegance has been preserved in 
its walls. The house is perfumed with memories of illustrious 


















C. D. Kay. IN THE DEPTH OF THE PINE WOOD. 
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years of his devoted work in marine investigation. It is really 
to be looked upon not only as a gift to Paris, but to the world; 
and the universal character of the gift is especially indicated by 
the direction that the scientific control of the institute shall be in 
the hands of an international committee of experts in oceano- 
graphy. 


Our contemporary, the Lancet, is never averse to creating 
a certain amount of alarm, and its latest flag of distress is floated 
over the postage-stamp. It reminds us of a very vulgar music- 
hall song that used to be sung many years ago, in which a Jover 
expresses his frenzy by saying or singing ‘I kissed the postage- 
stamp for her bright lips had touched it.” Our medical con- 
temporary shows that her bright lips might have been more 
safely, if not more usefully, employed. In the gum used for 
postage-stamps he has found a poisonous salt—chromate of lead. 
After going into a very elaborate series of figures, and giving 
ourselves a headache with arithmetic, we discover that if one 
man were to lick seventy stamps which, as Euclid says, is 
absurd, he would have collected one grain of poison of which a 
fatal dose is one-fifth of a grain. Without being unduly 
alarmed at the prospect of having to lick so many stamps, one 
cannot help thinking that the process of attaching the stamp 
is somewhat repulsive. And if our contemporary’s outcry 
should resuit in the invention of some clean and _ less 
objectionable way of attaching the stamp, it will not bave 
been made in vain. 


relatives of the family of Coutts. The spirit of the lively 
Lady Wortly Montagu seems to haunt the place; her portrait 
hangs on the wall; her books of manuscripts, written with 
her own hand, are treasured, with original letters sent her 
from Harry Fielding and Pope ard others of her friends and 
admirers. To linger over the pictures, the relics, the antiquities 
of the house would be fascinating, but scarcely germane to the 
subject before us. Otherwise is it with the noble, well-wooded 
park of 500 acres by which it is surrounded, and the well-kept 
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“ policies,” as grounds are called in Scotland. One has but to 
glance at the depths of the central valley, and the well-planted 
belts of trees that timber its declivities, to understand how the 
pheasants rise, and what fine and difficult shots they offer the 
sportsmen in the shooting season. What concerns us to know 
most, however, is that to keep the grounds, woodlands, and 
gardens in splendid order entails a small army of permanent and 
casual labour being employed. This has a great bearing on the 
small holdings problem. 

Lord Harrowby, in the course of conversation, half laugh- 
ingly, yet not without seriousness, remarked that he would like 
to entertain fifty Labour Members at Sandon, so that they might 
see for themselves how his scheme is working. Let us try to 
approach the question from its three different standpoints— 
those, respectively of the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer. 
It is best to lay all sentiment aside, though the three classes 
may honestly be credited with an honourable patriotism. 
They are actuated by feelings of self-interest that are 
wholly honourable, so long as they lead only to fair and open 
conduct. 

The legitimate desire of anyone who owns land is to let it to 
the utmost advantage, a desire which in Lord Harrowby’s case is 
checked by the liberal traditions of his family and by his own 
disposition. In addition to income, the landlord of a large 
estate wants to have casual labour on which he can fall back. 
The farmer’s position is nearly the same. He also needs 
permanent help throughout the year and casual labour at such 
times as those of sowing and hoeing and reaping. What are 
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the wants of the labourer? I will put the first in the words 
of the petition, “‘Give us this day our daily bread.” At 
the worst—bis minimum demand, so to speak—the labourer asks 
for work and wages. These attained, he is still unsatisfied. 
Standing as he does on the lowest rung of the ladder, he claims 
that he should not be doomed to remain there for ever; that he 
or his children or his children’s children shall have an opportunity 
of climbing slowly, but surely, rung by rung to a position of 
greater security, so that the daily bread is not absolutely dependent 
on the performance of a daily task. These are the reasonable 
requirements of these classes. 

When Lord Harrowby succeeded to the estates and title, he 
was equipped for his new responsibilities with more than the tradi- 
tions of acountry gentleman. He had been a banker of the famous 
house of Coutts, and the methodical kabits and love of order, so 
valuable in the profession, had found their natural food-plant in 
a temperament predisposed to receive them. Beyond all these 
he had a spontaneous and natural interest in the subject. Much 
of his boyhood had been spent in Sandon, and there is still some- 
thing of the boy’s zest in his manner of entering into the cares 
and hopes and labours of his tenants. 

The Sandon estate consists of about 6,000 acres, of which a 
third is laid out in small holdings. These, naturally on an estate 
of this kind, divide themselves into three classes, which will be 
best dealt with separately. Let us call the small holder who has 
regular employment the A class. Obviously it is impossible for 
him to cultivate much land on his own account. In some 
districts a quarter or a half-acre allotment would suffice ; in 
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others he would not want more than a moderate-sized garden. 
He can do with more here because the land is pastoral. The 
pastures are exceptionally rich, and in the heart of the thickly- 
populated Potteries,there is no difficulty whatever in selling milk 
and other produce of the dairy. Even then the land would be a 
burden unless he had womenkind able and willing to work. I will 
try to describe one of this class of holding that will speak for many 
others. The man isa farm labourer in regular employment. He 
is sober, industrious, and thrifty, and, what is more to the purpose, 
he has a wife who excels in these characteristics. Men of his 
class, it should be mentioned, are very keen to get a bit of land 
that they can cultivate for the benefit of their own pocket. The 
holding of this man consists of six acres, together with a good 
cottageand large garden. He paysa rent of {20a year. Now, 
let us see on what principle that rent is arrived at. If the 
holding had to be entirely created, it would not pay. The cost 
of putting up a suitable cottage with dairy, etc., would not be 
less than £300, while the necessary outbuildings would cost 
£100. The total cost would, therefore. be £400, which at 
5 per cent. would give a return of £20 a year—exactly 
the rent. If ten acres were let for £25 there would be 
just £5 over—a sum leaving a very small margin indeed 
after the expenses of upkeep are met. In the instance of 
our six-acre man the existence of a cottage in the very midst 
of the holding facilitated the arrangement. A set of out- 
buildings was put up that cost a net sum of £100, and would 
have been much more if estate labour had not been employed. 
I may add that it was a great pleasure to see the thriving small 
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homestead, and one could not help reflecting as one looked at the 
clean and neatly-cultivated garden, the fruit trees on which the 
foliage was showing green, the chiclsen runs and the laying birds, 
the poults newly hatched, the small and waddling ducklings, the 
calves and the pigs, and the kitchen with flitches of bacon, tkat 
those who talk of the dulness of country life do not take into 
account the keen interest in things that live and grow, an interest 
stimulated in this instance by the sense of possession. The 
family is doing well on this tiny holding. The man wants more 
Jand, and there are many who would be glad to step into his 
shoes. As long asa man is in regular employment, it may be 
taken as an axiom that he cannot cultivate to advantage more 
than five or six acres, and in any but a grazing country even this 
would be too much. 

Now we come to our B class, who may be defined as _ those 
who have not enough land to live on, but are glad to do a certain 
amount of work when it is available. In this part of the 
country a man must occupy from thirty-five to filty acres if h« 
hopes to derive the whole of his livelihood from the land. Bu 
a reserve of labour is very much needed both on the farms an 
the estate. Owing to the extended use of machinery a farme: 
does not need anything like the number of hands that used t: 
be necessary, and yet there are times when it is absolutel) 
necessary to call in extra help. Such need is felt even mor: 
on the estate. During the dead months of winter, when ther 
is little to do on the holding, a great many men are employe 
on the woodlands. There are many other occasion 
when men are needed. Extensive grounds and a park of 50: 
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acres with innumerable walks, flowers, trees, and hedges cannot 
be kept in first-rate condition without the employment at certain 
seasons of great numbers of men. Odd jobs are also cropping 
up continually. When I was at Sandon, a small holder who has 
a knack for joinery had just completed a contract for doing some 
rustic work that must have engaged his spare time for many a 
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lay. In spring the too-luxuriant growth has to be kept down; 
1) autumn the dead leaves have to be cleared away. During the 
shooting season there is a very considerable demand for men. 
if it be borne in mind that a favourite motto on the estate 
is “a stitch in time saves nine,’’ and that neither machine 
vor wall, neither drain nor water-spout, is allowed to become 
useless for lack of mending, it will be easy to realise how exten- 
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sive is the demand for extra hands. This meets with a ready 
response from the tenants whose holdings average about ten 
acres. I visited a number of these, and nothing could exceed 
the impression of pleasant open-air labour of thrift and order and 
prosperity they provided. ‘They seem to understand the fullest 
capacities of the land. They grow fruitand vegetables, and keep 
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bees in the garden, there are chickens and ducks and calves in 
the yard, and on the meadows their shapely and useful shorthorn 
cows graze. When these holders pass away, as landlord and tenant 
and squire and labourer must do, it is found that they generally 
leave behind not only a well-stocked homestead but a little nest 
egg of capital, so that those who follow may, as an advantage 
of their industry, have the wherewithal to make a favourabie 
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start in life. Now I come to the C or last class of holding, 
and I think it is one on which the ambition of the others is 
set. This is the small farm that is large enough to employ 
the full strength and energy of the occupier. As we have said 
the man of his stamp requires in this part of the country from 
thirty-five acres to fifty acres. It requires a greater outlay 
of capital to make a holding of this kind when large farms have 
previously existed. ’xperience has shown that the house necessary 
costs about £400 to build, and the outbuildings about £200. 
Estate labour is employed, but the building has ali been planned 
and carried out by Mr. Guy Dawber on strong and durable lines. 
On the estate there is nothing that is jerry-built or slight, nothing 
that is not calculated to endure. Here, as in the other cases, the 
interest on the additional capital invested is founded by fixing 
the rent at about £1 more per acre than it is on other very large 
holdings. Of course, this addition would not be necessary when 
houses were not put up on the holding, and the tenants were 
not unwilling to walk a distance of four, five, or even six miles. 
Lord Harrowby believes that tenants’ houses ought to be in 
the very centre of the land they occupy, and when chickens and 
other livestock are kept in considerable quantities this is an 
absolute necessity. At any rate, the proof of the pudding lies in 
the eating of it, and the keen competition for these holdings, 
wherever they happen to fall vacant, shows how much they are 
appreciated. The more noteworthy is the fact, because it has 
never been found necessary to advertise a vacancy. The mere 
rumour of a man leaving has brought a large number of 
applicants. We feel sure that our readers will agree with the 
opinion already expressed that these small holdings are most 
instructive to those who are seeking for a solution to certain 
problems. 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


EITHER in verse nor in prose has the river Thames 
ever been celebrated in a manner worthy of its fame. 
Perhaps this is due to its very greatness. It epi- 
tomises certain features of the English character. 
There is something about the Yellow Tiber and the 
Silver Tweed, about the Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne that 
is lacking in the Isis—a something of glamour and romance and 
mystery. And yet there is a solid and enduring interest about 
the Thames that puts it beyond ali other rivers. ‘* Mother of 
dead dogs ” Carlyle named it in one of his worst moods. Surely 
he can have known little of it. There is a history and romance 
all its own even in that commercial and industrial section which 
stretches from London to the Nore. Who could pass down its 
broad surface and not have a hundred different trains of reflec- 
tion started by the ancient wharves and warehouses on its banks, 
the exceeding richness and diversity of the traffic, the historic 
remembrances that it calls forth? And the upper reaches have 
a beauty entirely their own and unpossessed by any rival river. 
Yet it is strange that even to-day there should be some doubt as 
to which is its proper source. In the book before us at the 
moment, Zhe Thames and its Story from the Cotswolds to the Nove 
(Cassell) the author definitely, and, as we think correctly, gives 
the source as the Seven Springs just about Cheltenham, and he 
gives the following pretty description of the place: 

Some three miles south of the town, in the parish of Cubberley, or 
Coberley, to quote the words of Professor Ramsay, ‘‘the Thames rises not 
far from the crest of the oolitic escarpment of the Cotswold Hills that over- 
look the Severn.” 

After pausing on the shoulder of Charlton IIill, and admiring—as who 
can fail to do?—the magnificent panorama of hill and valley receding into 
the mist of distance north and north-east, we proceed from Cheltenham 
along the Crcencester road to the crossways. A short divergence to the 
right, znd a dip in the road brings you to a piece of wayside turf, with, 
beyond, a corner shaped like an irregular triangle. One side of this might 
be, perhaps, seven yards in length, another four yards, and the third some- 
thing between the two. The triangular depression is reached by one of those 
little green hillocks so often to be found on English waysides. The bottom 
is covered with water, which, in spite of the place being no-man’s-land, is 
clear as crystal. 

Between the trees—whose topmost boughs coquette with the telegraph- 
wires—may be marked a few straggling briars, bits of silver-weed, a root or 
two of the meadow cranesbill, a clump of poverty-stricken meadow-sweet, 
some fool’s parsley, wild strawberry plants, and a good deal of bold and 
always flourishing dandelion. This is the environment of the true source of 
the great River Tnames. 

Nevertheless, in a very charming and _ recently-published 
book by Mr. W. H. Hutton, called “ The Thames and Cotswold,” 
the language, though a little ambiguous, indicates that the true 
source is Thames Head, near Cirencester.. Our impression 
at the time of reading, and we apologise if it be a false one, 
is that Mr. Hutton, though a delightful guide after Cricklade, has 
not personally explored the source of the river. ‘The cons for the 
Cheltenham source are put in the most convincing way possible 
in the following passage in the former book: 


It is difficult to conceive how it has come about that Thames Head on 
the one part and Seven Springs on the other have keen considered rival 
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claimants for the honou. of being the cradle of the Thames. It is true that 
both streams (for Thames Head eventually, by sundry means, becomes a 
stream) rise from the Eastern slopes of the Cotswolds; but they are many 
miles apart, and Thames Head is nearly fifteen miles nearer the sea than 
Seven Springs. The rivulet issuing from Seven Springs, and which presently 
becomes the river Churn, is, in the present day at least, the distinct stream 
which continues its unbroken course to the Nore, and it is the source which 
is the farthest from the mouth of the Thames. 


We direct attention to this because writers on tie Thames 
—and the present author is no exception to the genera] rule— 
tend to concentrate their attention on those historic features of 
the river below Oxford, while they miss the romance of that wild 
and beautiful country which is known generally under the name 
of the Cotswolds. The stone buildings, even the cottages, have 
a remarkable beauty peculiar to the district ; and such villages as 
North Leech, Bourton-on-the-Water, Stow-on-the-Wold, and 
Burford have a fine old-world flavour that must commend them to 
those whoare not too much enamoured of the show river-side hotel 
and the inevitable motor. It is very possible that over this 
country Shakespeare wandered in his youth, as Cirencester in 
those days was the centre of the wool trade, and a journey from 
Stratford-on-Avon would naturally take him over the high 
uneven places. Even yet on very lonely meads and by rills that 
glide rather than tumble, it is easy to fancy one’s self back in the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. There the herdsmen and the 
labourers have not changed much. There you shall see the toiler 
of the fields in the smeck that was worn by his great-grand- 
father. We see, too, that even when he left the rivulets that 
combine to form the Thames our author scarcely does justice to 
the noble stream. As an example we may take the following : 


A mile and a-half of winding and uniformly narrow river brings us to 
rare old Buscot. Buscot, with its square, solid, countryfied-looking church 
tower, surrounded by old trees, and approached through a flower garden, is 
not a large or a pretentious place, but it is pleasant to look at, and deserves 
mention in passing as giving name to the first weir of goodly size. A particu- 
larly pretty bit of the river, winding, tree-lined, and narrow, is followed by 
a long unromantic stretch, 


It would scarcely be realised by any one reading this passage 
how lovely the stream is at this part. Close to Buscot the river 
is lined by rows of tall sedges, and makes a picture that ifit were 
painted on canvas would be considered ideally perfect. To lounge 
in a boat there, and to listen to the birds whistling in the reeds, 
is as delicious a method of whiling away a summer afternoon as 
can well be conceived. William Morris knew his river well, 
and in the early days at Kelmscot House, when Meredith and 
Swinburne and Rosetti used to foregather under his roof, he was 
well aware that he had chosen a house on a part of the river 
which perhaps has the most distinctive charm to be found during 
the whole of its course. Few of the visitors penetrate so far 
upwards, and this is certainly no disadvantage. As we descend 
the stream tends to become vulgarised. On Sunday especially 
it has become the resort of these who are not fashionable but 
who follow in the wake of tashion, and, indeed, anyone travelling 
to Henley by one of the morning trains on a Sunday will 
be able to study a very curious assortment of London types. 
It has often seemed to us that the only genuine Thames lover is 
the old-fashioned angler, who with his stout rod and his box 
that serves a multitude of purposes, being at once the receptacle 
of his live bait, his luncheon basket, and a seat when, in 
the words of the immortal Sairey, he is ‘‘so dispoged,” with 
his shabby dress that has grown fusty during his frequent 
visits to the river, is a being apart from the crowd of gay 
and rather feverish pleasure seekers to whom a day on the 
river means an hour or two on a punt and several hours in one of 
those hotels which bear so close a resemblance to a certain class 
of London restaurant. Itis really on days when most of the world 
is busy that one can enjoy the river and make its acquaintance in 
some measure of that seclusion which is a necessary adjunct 
to alltrue familiarity with Nature. Even to go slowly up and 
down it, to float past the fair meads and fertile ploughed lands by 
which it is bordered, to note the houses on its banks, and to recall! 
some of the associations in which they are so rich, is not only an 
amusement Lut a study in history. 


OUR BIRD POPULATION 


T is very interesting to compare our bird population c 
to-day with what it was in former years. Such a com 
parison, if difficult with regard to England as a_ whole 
is at any rate possible over certain restricted areas. An 
perhaps no district lends itself more happily to such a 

attempt than the county of Hants. For in that county is situate 
the village of Selborne, and Gilbert White may fairly be regarde 
as the pioneer of modern ornithology. Moreover, Colonel Pete 
Hawker, whose ‘“ Instructions to Young Sportsmen ”’ is the mos 
famous book on shooting in the English language, passed mos 
of his time in Hampshire, and his * Diary,” full of delightfu 
notes on natural history, covers, roughly speaking, the first ha 
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of the nineteenth 
century. During 
the same _ period 
the second Earl 
of Malmesbury 
was busy among 
the wildfowl at 
Heron Court, and 
keeping those 
wonderful shoot- 
ing journals, 
extending from 
1798 to 1840, 
which, as ‘an 
extraordinary 
example of 
patience and a 
sturdy character,” 
excited theadmira- 
tion of Lord 
3eaconsfield. 
Extracts from 
these journals have 
just lately been 
published, and, 
taken together 
with the writings 
of Colonel Hawker 
and of Gilbert White, they form a graphic picture of bird-life in 
Hampshire as it existed in the latter half of the eighteenth and 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

In a letter to Pennant, written in 1774, Gilbert White states 
that ‘*Selborne parish alone kas produced more than one hundred 
and twenty species of birds.” And such was the thoroughness 
of his observation that subsequent research has only been able to 
make one or two additions to his list. Of these the garden-warbler 
and the cirl-bunting may be mentioned, the latter, which is not 
uncommon about Selborne, being first recognised as a British 
bird by Colonel Montagu some eleven years after the publication 
of the “History.” It is strange that White is silent with regard 
to the two species of eared owls, both of which now frequently 
occur in the neighbourhood of Selborne. It may be that they 
were rarer in those days, for Lord Maimesbury remarks in his 
journal, under December 23rd, 1805, ‘Shot a horned owl at 
Fern Ditch. It rose out of the low cover, and had the appearance 
ofa hawk, a rare and very beautiful bird.” Other species, regarded 
by White as of uncommon occurrence, have undoubtedly increased 
ot late years. The redshank is now frequently met with in 
Woolmer Forest, which in the eighteenth.century formed part of 
the parish of Selborne, while in 
certain marshes near the coast it 
breeds regularly every year. The 
landrail or corncrake seems to 
be far commoner than in former 
years. Colonel Hawker only 
shot fifty-six in half a century, 
while White speaks of it as “a 
bird so rare that we seldom 
see more than one or two in 
a season.” Woodcocks now 
regularly breed in many of the 
Hampshire woods, a fact 
unknown to the naturalist of 
Selborne. Most interesting is 
the general increase throughout 
the county of that truly hand- 
some bird the hawfinch, ‘three 
of which,” White tells us, 
‘‘once appeared in my fields in 
the winter.” <A pair frequented 
the writer’s lawn all iast winter, 
and he knows several localities 
where at the right season a nest 
may be found. ‘A heronry,” 
wrote Gilbert White in 1769, 
“is a curiosity 1 never could 
manage to see. Tourscore nests 
of such a bird on one tree is a 
rarity which I would ride half 
as many miles to have a sight 
of.” The county can now boast 
of six or seven heronries, one 
of which is to be seen within 
a few miles of Selborne, another 
in the Test Valley, and several 
in the New Forest; but in the 
sharp irony of fate the famous 
colony which formerly existed 
at Heron Court, where the 
bird was regarded as 
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an almost sacred 
species, has now 
become extinct, 
although ai few 
pairs, as we learn 
from Mr. Kelsall’s 
interesting book 
on the ‘Birds of 
Hampshire,” con- 
tinue to breed on 
scattered pines 
throughout the 
estate. 

With regar¢ 
to our smalle 
birds there seem 
to be a genera 
consensus. o 
opinion amon 
naturalists that 
with the exceptio: 
of the Dartfor: 
warbler, they ar 
steadily on th 
increase through 
out the county 
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due, partly, to th 
excellent provisions of the Wild Birds Protection Act, but als) 
to the great diminution of birds of prey, which in former year 
must have sadly decimated the smaller denizens of our woods an 
hedgerows. 

To judge from many paragraphs in White’s history an: 
journals it may be fairly inferred that the larger hawks and falcon 
were not uncommon in his day. Thus, speaking of certai 
characteristics which distinguish birds upon the wing, he note 
that ‘‘kites and buzzards sail round in circles, with wings expande 
and motionless, while hen-harriers fly low over heaths or fields 
of corn, and beat the ground regularly like a pointer or settin: 
dog.” This description is clearly the outcome of repeated 
observation. Again, in his journal under April 18th, 1769, wé 
find, ** Moor-buzzard has young. It builds in low shrubs on 
wild heaths; five young.” And later on, ‘“* A moor-buzzard with 
a white head shot on Greatham Moor.” ‘The classical passage 
in which he describes the nesting of the honey-buzzard on “a 
tall, slender beech near the middle of the Hanger in the summe: 
of 1780” is well known to all readers of his history; and from 
subsequent notices in his MS. journal it is interesting to learn that 
this was not the only occasion on which this fine species nested at 
Selborne. Till recent years the 
honey-buzzard was a_ regular 
summer visitor to the New 
Forest, and the hope may still 
be indulged that even now it 
occasionally succeeds in_bring- 
ing up its young amid its 
ancient surroundings. Many 
and interesting are the notices 
in Lord Malmesbury’s journals 
with regard to falcons and 
harriers. The marsh - harrier, 
we learn, ‘committed great 
havoc among the wildfowl at 
Heron Court,” and was thence 
called ‘the duck-hawk,” while 
“the hen-harrier was ver) 
common, and bred in great 
numbers yearly on Poole 
Heath.” Sometimes one 01 
more of these birds wou, 
accompany the famous. sport :- 
man on a day’s — shootin. 
Under September gth, 1811, <e 
writes in his journal, “I wis 
accompanied nearly all day oy 
two Hen-harrier Hawks, wo 
carried off no less than a lez sh 
of birds from different covii 3; 
two of them I recovered »y 
riding alter them, and bag; -d 
them in perfectly good conditi 1, 
the hawks not having had ti 1¢ 
to injure them.” Again se 
read, ‘““A hawk carried off a 
snipe that I had killed. | 
recovered it, but the head \v 1s 
already eaten off.” Frequ 3t 
mention, too, is made Df 
the peregrine falcons, wh h 
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fond of teal.” In the winter of 1823-24, when vast flights 
of teal were on the Moors River, “they were harassed continually 
by no less than three falcons. Such is the terror that wildfowl 
have of these birds that, when pursued by one of them, they pay 
no regard to the sportsman, but will fly round or dash into the 
water close to him.” Again, in February, 1840, the Earl writes 
that ‘the long-continued floods had collected by far the greatest 
quantity of wildfowl on the Moors River that I ever saw there. 
On the 21st I had an admirable day’s sport, killing twenty- 
four teal. A falcon also was in constant pursuit of them, 
striking at them close to me. But I[ did not attempt to 
molest him, never shooting at falcons, as they greatly aid your 
sport with wild fowl.” It is with difficulty that these noble birds 
now contrive to maintain a positionin Hampshire. On the main- 
land they are no longer resident; but a pair annually attempt to 
breed on the lofty chalk cliffs between Freshwater Gate and the 
Needles. Such, however, is the ruthless persecution they undergo 
that it is doubtful if they ever succeed in bringing off a brood of 
young. Mention of other birds of prey is frequent in the famous 
journals of Heron Court. Sometimes it is noted that a kite is 
shot, or ‘‘a very fine specimen of the great sea-eagle, which had 
haunted the river all the winter, and committed great destruction 
among the wildfowl and hares.” Kestrels and sparrow-hawks 
were common in the district, as indeed they are now; and some- 
times a hobby, “a great destroyer of partridges,” is seen, or 
‘‘shot by the keeper whilst chasing the swallows.” 

Another cruel enemy of our smaller birds, and even of young 
game and leverets, was the raven, which a century ago was 
common enough throughout the county. Almost every parish 
had its raven tree, where from time immemorial the bird of ill 
omen had had its nest and reared its young. All readers of 
White’s history will remember the famous passage in which he 
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describes the destruction of the raven tree in ‘“*the wood called 
Losels on the Blackmoor estate, when the dam was flung from 
her nest, and brought dead to the ground.”’ On another occasion 
Our great naturalist saw the wonderful sight of ‘a flock of forty- 
six ravens over the Hanger”; and there are several references in 
his journal to “ flocks” and * vast flocks” of ravens. At Heron 
Court, so we learn from Lord Malmesbury’s notes, ‘“‘a pair of 
ra vens for upwards of twenty years built in the obelisk, and though 
frequently both have been killed, they are constantly succeeded 
by others. Before they chose the obelisk they used for a vast 
number of years to rear their young in an old oak at Fillybrook, 
Waich was at last blown down.” This interesting bird has now 
entirely ceased to nest on the mainland of Hampshire, although 
a single pair continue to exist on the perpendicular chalk cliffs at 
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Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. Another fine member of the 
corvide can no longer be numbered among the birds of the county. 
White spoke of Cornish choughs as ‘“ abounding and breeding 
on Beachy Head, and on all the cliffs of the Sussex coast.” He 
is silent with regard to them in the Isle of Wight; but they were 
doubtless equally abundant at Freshwater and Blackgang, where 
they continued regularly to breed until the middle of the last 
century. 

It may be noticed with satisfaction in conclusion that the 
bird in which Gilbert White took perhaps the greatest interest 
still maintains its headquarters in Hampshire. He was never 
tired, as readers of his history will remember, of observing the 
ways of the stone-curlew or Norfolk plover, which ‘ haunted the 
open upland fields and sheep-walks about Selborne.’”’” Reduced 
as the numbers of this interesting species are said to be 
which return every spring to Yorkshire and East Anglia, 
the stone-curlew cannot be called rare in certain districts 
of Hampshire. It still breeds, as in White’s time, within a 
very short distance of the village of Selborne; while in another 
parish, with which the writer is intimately acquainted, as many 
as a dozen individuals may sometimes be seen together in a 
single field. Joun VauGuan. 


PICTURE-MAKING . ' 
. BY ESSEX RIVERS 


“XO wander with camera or sketch-book along these river 
banks over rough marshland dotted with cattle and 
sheep, or through meadows and lanes, mingling with 

the flavour of land and sea, is indeed a privilege, for it 
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would be no easy task to find a district where contrasts 
of scenery are more strongly marked, where within a stone's 
throw one may revel in such charming rural and semi-nautical 
surroundings ; where trees cast cool shade, while blue sky and 
green hedgerow compete with bright-eyed daisy or golden 
kingcup in a feast of colour; yet take but a step, and we may 
wander over lonely saltings, or float away on the strong salt tide, 
An Essex river proves disappointing or otherwise for the picture- 
maker just as it is expected or not that ready-made pictures will 
press themselves forward at every turn ; the material for them 1s 
there, but coy and subtle. To see the full measure of its beauty 
needs careful search; for the moods and changes of Nature, as 
seen in these wild solitudes, are as a strange language to most 
town-dwellers, and not easily understood or fully appreciated, 
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Likely enough on a first visit the appeal may not be entirely to 
artistic instincts, for boats, sparkling waters, and cheery-looking 
cottages may all tempt towards other occupations than the making 
of pictures; yet, even so,a glorious day may here be spent fanned 
by salt-laden breezes, with a vision of wide-spreading country, 
flat in parts, bare of timber, and intersected with reed-grown ditch 
or dyke, while a turn, and lo! there are hill and dale, every inch 
under close cultivation, gleaming cornfields, lush meadows, 
quaint farmhouses; or if visited later in the year, cold steely 
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riverside, there used to stand a delightfully picturesque old mill. 
which wind and weather had long stripped of its former trimness ; 
yet decay had but lent added charms. Looked at from one point, 
a small stream wound its sinuous way in front, a few cottages 
stood to one side, while behind these a belt of handsome trees 
formed a pleasing background, especially with a strong sky effect 
above. The camera note of it may suggest what it was like, for 
it has gone, improved out of existence, yet others may be found 
in the district just as pictorialiy useful. The sea wall is another 
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waters and storm-swept sky. « day among such surroundings interesting feature of these tidal rivers, being nothing but a str ng 


cannot be counted failure, even if the camera remain unopened 
or the sketch-book unused. 

It is often said that appreciation is most lasting when slow of 
growth; however that may be, these wide open districts, with 
little in the way of dramatic scenery, are those which draw one 
back with resistless force, seeming to offer an ever-expanding 
measure of opportunities for subject-finding and picture-making. 
At Burnham, on the river Crouch, between the railway and 


earthen embankment running along each side, its purpose be ng 
to check any undue spreading of waters when strong high t: ‘es 
are experienced ; without such protection the surrounding coun ‘y- 
side would be flooded, and quickly degenerate again into use °ss 
swamps. To follow the wall in any direction is both enjoys »le 
and pictorially profitable. Quite a fleet of sailing boats are | »pt 
here, and constantly up and down the river are passing sn 
yachts, rough, picturesque craft used in oyster dredging, | 
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dandy canoes, with wide-spreading sail, bob and curtsy to the 
breeze ; it is a busy, inspiring scene at times, especially so when 
scores of yachtsmen from Pagan London and elsewhere solve the 
knotty problem of how to spend their week-ends by changing 
grime and smoke for blue sky, crisp air, and the salt waters of 
these tidal rivers. 

Cricksea Ferry is another point on the river Crouch well 
worth more than passing notice; the old bell hanging on its post 
is quaint and interesting, its use being to convey notice across the 
river to the ferryman that his services are required by someone 
desirous of crossing. Close at hand is Cricksea Court, a quaint 
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gabled old building, now used as a farmhouse; it makes a capital 
picture, there generally being sheep or cattle in the adjoining 
fields. A few miles further up the river lies Fambridge, and 
still higher up is Hullbridge, all picturesque centres. North 
of the Crouch runs the river Blackwater, commencing as a tidal 
waterway a mile or two higher up than the quaint old Essex 
town of Maldon. For pictorial purposes this river is delightful, 
being so varied, and broadening out just past Maldon into quite 
an important stretch of water when the tide is up, bordered 
by rough lonely saltings, where one may wander for miles 
with no other sound to greet one than the hoarse scream of 
sea-bird, or sight of other 
living object than a few 
sheep nibbling the rich 
strong herbage. 

Solitude seems never so 
real as when out on these wild 
waters; evening mists rise 
and blot out distant objects, 
then creep silently around 
till all is wrapped in their soft 
mantle, and it is time to pass 
back to safer foothold than 
these grass-tufted hummocks 
of mud afford. In the lower 
reaches past Stangate, down 
towards Bradwell, fishing- 
boats are passing backwards 
and forwards with trawl nets 
down; while at the time 
when whitebait are about 
interesting pictures may be 
obtained of seine néts in use, 
one such appearing to illus- 
trate the present notes. To- 
wards the river’s mouth it is 
joined by the Colne; here, 
parting the two, is Mersea 
Island, with its strange old- 
world flavour, surrounded by 
numberless creeks, through 
which silently passes clear 
salt water as each tide ebbs 
and flows. A district this full 
of desolation, and yet won- 
drously beautiful ; in summer 
the marshes are ablaze with 
. an 4 sea-thrift, then sea-lavender 
colours the landscape with a 
purple glow, and crimson and 
carmine mingle with greys 
and ambers, as the glass- 
wort turns from bright spring 
greens to rich warm autumn 
tints. Nestling close to the 
water’s edge, where Colne 
and Blackwater merging 
sweep out to the turbulent 
North Sea, is Brightlingsea, 
largely concerned with yacht- 
building, and sending forth 
each year some of the 
smartest yachtsmen to help 
man those white-winged sea- 
swallows which skim the 
Solent, and make Cowes a 
centre of attraction during the 
yachting season. Passing 
inland behind Brightlingsea 
runs the broad creek of St. 
Osyth, much favoured fo: 
laying down oysters in. Fo 
pictures this inlet is rich i 
opportunity, subject materia 
being found in profusion an 
of most varied character ; 
general impression may | 
gathered of it from the illu 
tration. Essex, pictorially, 
amuch-maligned county. 1 
such as approach it wit 
camera or pencil intent « 
seeing beauty, content | 
find it in broad sweeps 
flower-decked land, gleamit 
water-way, or quaint cotta: » 
and simple kindly folk, wi 
always the nip of a sea-bor! 
breeze to win back ten 
Copyright muscle and keen appetit , 
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to such as desire these things, 
Essex offers a rich harvest at 
slight cost of time or effort, 
for the enterprise of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company 
has made it now possible for 
any district to be reached with 
speed and comfort. 


7H€ GFL. . 
WHO DANCED 
HER FEET OFF. 


ee NDY has brought in 
the primroses, 
Ailie,” said Peggy 
Rue. Peggy 
Carroll she was 
by blood, but by reason of 
her lashings of bright red 
hair she was Peggy Rue to 
all who knew her. 

She stopped in her 
sweeping, and stood still by 
the chair where her crippled 
sister sat all day long, busy 
with her bobbins. 

“And I’ve put them 
outside the door as ye said, 
acushla, though it’s quare 
they look there, I’m thinking ; 
and on the flure by your chair 
I've put them; and what 
more would ye ve wanting, 
Ailie, asthore?”’ 

‘* Not much, quare as I 
am,” Ailie Carroll said, petu- 
lantly, looking up from her 
lace. ‘¢ But I want them on 
the doorsill, too, the prim- 
roses. Did ye think to put 
them there, Peggy, now?” 

‘Sure, I didn’t. Sure, 
we don’t want the good people 
acvost the threshold,” Peggy 
said in a frightened whisper. 
‘God betune us and harm, 
why would you make me talk z 
this way, Ailie?” Tker £ feseow 

“Ye talis your own way, 

Peggy Rue, and’tisa foolish IW. Zhomas. 
one.” 

“No, now, Ailie; it’s the thruth I’m saying, and no folly, and 
the folly’s in your own mouth at this minute. ’Tis not lucky they 
are whin they pass the door. Larry says so, and I’m liker to 
believe Larry than you.” 

“That's of course.” Ailie spoke plaintively. ‘ But I’ve no 
Larry, and I sit here my lone all day, Peggy, and yet you'd keep 
my best friends away from me, poor creature that lam. Ah now, 
Peggy, jewel, strew the primroses about as I’m asking ye. I won't 
be here to plague you next primrose-time, thank God.” 

“Ah, now, <Ailie!” Peggy protested, as she reluctantly 
strewed the yellow flowers about the fresh-swept floor; ‘ what 
would we do without ye—Teddy and Larry and me, and the 
mother av us?” 

‘©The mother av us would sell all av us to the divil, body 
and bones, for a bottle av ould whisky,” Ailie said, bitterly ; 
‘so maybe her grief will be aisy on her.” 

‘Well, there’s Larry and me, then, and Teddy.” 

“Larry has Peggy Rue, and Peggy Rue has Larry, and 
neither of you will catch heart-cold at my burying.” Ailie 
laughed a little. ‘Ye won’t tie me down to life wid these turee 
names, Peggy, dear. ‘Try another.” 

** Miss Molly, Ailie? Ye’ll mind how good Miss Molly was 
whin the fever came here to Aghyorush ?” 

«Will I ever stop minding Miss Molly? Amn’t I dhriving 
my eyes blind for her now, this very minute, over her wedding- 
veil?” Ailie’s voice was fierce. 

*“’Tis a lovely pattern,” Peggy said, trying to make peace 
between her sister’s thoughts and her own; ‘and ’tis a lovely 
bride she’ll make, wid the soft eyes and the pretty looks av her.” 

‘See, now, you’ve made me set the threads wrong, and it’ll 
go hard but I have to put a thorn here instead of a rose. What 
ails you to look so hard at me, Peggy Rue?” 

«It’s changed ye are, Ailie.” 

“Well, and why not? Doesn’t the world change round 
me?” 

“On! Ailie, darlint, not to you.” 
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“Well, then, it’s not changed, but sick, lam. Why do ye 
plague me, Peggy?” 

“Tis yourself plagues you, Ailie.”’ 

‘“‘ And that’s a thrue word,” Ailie said, frankly. ‘*Come here 
now, girleen, and give your cross ould Ailie a kiss. And when 
will you go slack Larry’s seed of the fire instead of ours? Eh, 
Peggy Rue?” and she drew down her sister’s head till Peggy’s 
rosy cheek was close against her white one. 

‘Not just yet, Ailie asthore.”’ 

‘‘Is he a bould lover, Peggy, or is it backward he is? Ah, 
tell me something about it, Peggy bawn. Does he make new 
names for you, or do the ould ones serve him? How is it, 
Peggy?” 

She laughed, and looked in her sister’s dimpling face with 
an odd impish curiosity. ‘* Tell me now,” she said, “do ye love 
him better grave or merry, Peggy? Tell me now, for I know 
nothing about it, though whin I was on my feet I was prettier 
than you, Peggy, and the boys that danced wid me niver one of 
them wanted more of me, only a dance and a kiss behind the 
door—and—‘ good-night, Ailie Carroll.’”’ 

‘“‘ Maybe they were afraid of your friends, Ailie—them you 
made me put the primroses down for to-night.” 

‘‘ Maybe they were.” 

«“’Tis a pity your friends are not my friends,” Peggy said, 
with a nervous laugh, “for it’s glad I’d be to shake hands wid a 
Leprechaun now. A crocis of ould goold would be mighty useful 
to Larry and me. We'd buy a pig, and geese and ducks I’d 
have, besides a sitting of hens.” 

“And anger with them, Peggy Rue. It’s not lucky to dig 
up buried things.” 

‘* How do ye know that for sure, Ailie?” 

«© All I know for sure is that I’m tired of answering crooked 
questions,” Ailie said, turning impatiently in her chair. ‘ Let 
me be my lone, for the love o’ Mary; 1’m tired.” 

“Ye don’t work so hard,” Peggy said, pettish in her turn, 
‘“‘un'ess it is of nights, when ye go colloguing wid the gentle 
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peopie. and rising from your bed to go dancing your feet off wid 
them.” 

As her sister grew angry, Ailie’s petulance lessened, and her 
hands moved placidly among her bobbins. 

“And why not?” She looked up at Peggy’s flushed face 
with a smile. ‘Sure they’re good company.” 

“ Ailie, take care! ’Tis not lucky to talk as you talk.” 

“Why, Peggy?” Ailie’s smile deepened. “Is it crying 
ye are? I’m not one of them yet?” 

‘“« No, whiles it’s a lame girl wid a white face and grey eyes ye 
are, Larry says—and whiles there’s a flame behint your eyes and 
a fire in the hand av ye, and then ’tis folk are afraid of ye, Ailie.”’ 

“Folk? What folk? Our own folk, maybe, but not Miss 
Molly—nor Major Kirwan.” 

“What is it ails you at Miss Molly, or at Major Kirwan 
ayther ? Of the good ould stock they are both ; and you wouldn't 
have them frightened of a foolish story?” 

‘«‘ I’m pressed to death with foolish stories,” Ailie said, with 
a break in her voice; ‘‘they’re as thick as a fog around me. And 
I wish that I was dead—or had away. Anyhow, I wouldn’t be 
sewing for Molly Fitzgerald any more.” 


*«« \Ve’ve stayed out too late, Tony, and the mists are rising. 
Give me your arm and we'll hurry—ugh! but it’s cold for May,” 
Molly Fitzgerald said, shivering, as she and her lover walked 
home to the Rood House through the fir avenue, that evening of 
May the first. 

“‘]t’s always cold for May in Ireland,” Major Kirwan said, 
shivering too; ‘ you will like India, Molly darling.” 

“T am a salamander,” Molly laughed. ‘Why, Tony, 
what’s the matter? What ails you to stare so into that 
plantation ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing—I thought I saw someone under the trees. My 
mistake, dear, that’s all,” Major Kirwan said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Come, 
Molly, the dew’s falling and the mist’s rising. We'll go in.” 

‘“Yes—but, Tony—there 7s somebody in the plantation.” 
Molly’s thoughts flew to weird memories of moonlighters, and 
Molly’s pretty face grew pale. “I’m frightened, Tony.” 

‘Run on to the house, dear, and I’Jl see to it,” Tony 
Kirwan urged, taking his sweetheart’s arm and turning her 
hurriedly away from the figure moving to and fro among the 
fallen fir-needles a few yards away. ‘‘ Goup to the house, sweet, 
and make haste.” 

“ But, Tony, it’s a woman, and she’s dancing. Tony, is she 
mad ?” 

Molly’s curiosity conquered Molly’s fear, and she stood still 
to watch the uncanny dancer; Major Kirwan watched, too, but 
he did not speak, only his arms tightened about his little sweet- 
heart as the dancer quickened her paces and trod out a wilder 
measure on the carpet of last year’s fir-needles. 

Then Molly gave a little cry, and shivered in her lover’s 
arms; for the moon was up now, and she had seen the dancer’s 
face. 

“Tony, I know her; and yet It’s Alice Carroll; but 
she’s bedridden, or something like it, and how can she be 
dancing here? Take me away, Tony. It’s uncanny; I’m 
frightened.” 

There was nobody dancing under the fir trees now; but 
Major Kirwan held his peace, and hurried pretty, trembling 
Molly up the dark avenue and into the lighted house. 

And when she was safe and somewhat reassured, he left 
her, and took the short cut to Aghyorush. At the door of the 
Carrolls’ cabin he stood hesitating for a long time, until he 
heard Peggy’s voice within, and then he took heart of grace and 
knocked. 

‘‘Come in, and save you kindly, sir; but you come to a 
sorry house.” It was Mrs. Carroll who greeted him, and her 
eyes were red with crying. 

“Are you in trouble, Mrs. Carroll? I am so sorry, and so 
will Miss Fitzgerald be. Is it your daughter is 

“Daughter!” Mary Carroll broke into a wail. ‘ Wan 
daughter had I like a lily, and wan like a sturdy bit av fern; 
and ’tis the lily’s broke, and I’m heartbroke for her. Oh, 
wirrasthrue! Ailie, asthore! and what kind av a road will I go 
an wanting the sound av your lame feet? And here’s my hand 
to Them that set ye dancing f< 

“Dancing? But she was lame,” said Major Kirwan. 

‘Is it for lame feet They’d be caring? Dancing They set 
her, and dhrew out the soul av her and the life av her.” 

‘‘Hush! If your daughter is dead, Mrs. Carroll, what right 
have you to say 7 

“ Right, ahoo!” Mrs. Carroll clapped her hands noisily 
together. ‘Man alive, even Father Hackett daren’t say that 
Ailie Carroll’s not dancing among Them this blessed minute. 
And why wouldn’t she? Look at the primroses on the flure: 
isn’t it Their own flowers they are? Augh, the heart’s broken 
in me breast this wicked day.” 

Major Kirwan picked up one of the trodden primroses and 
went hurriedly out into the night, pursued by the clapping hands 
and loud crying of Irish sorrow. 
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“Shall I ever find out,” he said to himself, ‘* what it was 
that Molly and I saw dancing to-night?” 

He has not found it out yet, neither has his wife Molly, nor 
yet Peggy Ryan in her new home miles away across the green 
fields to America. It is one of the secrets of that country “where 
you may buy joy for a penny.” Nora CHESSON. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PLIGHT OF THE GOOSEBERRY.—FkOsT AND MIIE,. 

IIIS homely fruit is more liked than many suppose, and the news that 
the crop this year is practically a general failure will disappoint 
many. We have noticed that in some gardens there is not even half 
a crop, and in others scarcely a berry on the leafy spreading bushes, 
We are reminded of this dismal failure by a note from one of the most 
experienced of fruit-growers, who writes: ‘* Asa rule, the Gooseberry 

is such a certain crop that it is regarded as ‘safe,’ but there will be no glut 
this year. The severe frosts at the end of May hit the Gooseberry hard, and 
in many gardens there is not a fruit to be seen. In some market plantations 
I passed through early in May it was pitiable to see the ground strewn with 
the tiny berries, for though some thinning would have been beneficial, the 
case is hopeless when the whole crop fails. Gooseberries have also suffered 
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APPLE BISMARCK ON PARADISE STOCK. 


through the ravages of the mite (Bryobia pretiosa), which seems to thrive 
when the weather is dry and winds are cold, This little pest is closely 
allied to the familiar red spider, and it sucks the juices from the leaves, 
which turn yellow and fall, It is interesting to observe that the mite 
chooses rather the old than the young bushes, and the amateur 
gardener may well take a lesson from those who grow Gooseberries 
commercially. In private gardens old bushes are frequently allowed to 
remain until scarcely a stick is left; and these are the specimens which the 
mite first attacks, and in many cases kills. The market grower knows that old 
Gooseberry bushes are unprofitable, and when they are perceptibly on the 
decline they are grubbed up to make room for younger stock. The Goose- 
berry mite must be dealt with promptly immediately it is discovered. If the 
trees are sprayed with Gishurst Compound, Fir Tree Oil, or some othet 
approved insecticide, large quantities of the pest are destroyed. A common 
pest is the Gooseberry caterpillar, which appears with unfailing regularity 
every year, and if not checked will strip every leaf from the bushes. It is 
needful to be prompt with this pest, for the good reason that if remedies are 
withheld until the fruit approaches ripening stage the berries are affected by 
the mixtures used. Hellebore powder, which is largely used in marke 
plantations, is a good remedy for caterpillars, but it should not be distributed 
upon the bushes when the fruit is large enough for picking, as it is poisonous. 
If 1lb. of soft soap and the same quantity of quassia chips are boile« 
together in 4gal. of water, and strained, a good and harmless insecticid: 
is produced, Caterpillars have a strong aversion to bushes sprinkled wit! 
it. When Gooseberry bushes have been attacked by caterpillars, leave 
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and rubbish should be raked from underneath the branches in autumn and 
burned. This is one way of destroying the chrysalides.” 
A NOTE ON Fruit TREES. 

The three illustrations represent one of the most popular of dwarf 
Apple trees and two favourite Pears. The Apple is on the Paradise stock, 
and it is quite a young tree, its height being recorded on the measure behind 
the stem. The variety Bismarck is as yet little known, but it will be the 
Apple of the future. The tree is not only beautiful when in flower, but it is 
very free bearing, and the quality is excellent. It is good for both dessert 
and to make pies of. The Pears need little comment. Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
although a variety of recent introduction, has already become popular. It 
is a Pear to stew, and when used in this way is delicious. Beurré Giffard is 
the Pear of August, ard is most acceptable at that season. It is a bright 
yellow Pear flushed with crimson, and generally bears a good crop. 

RANDOM NOTES. 

Sowing Heather Seed.—The plan of planting turves of Heather ona 
plot it is wished to cover is a good one, but they must be cut thick enough, 
say 6in. Seeds might be sown in addition, but before doing so it 
would be necessary to clear the ground of grass and other plants not 
desirable, but not digging it deeply. It would then be simply necessary to 
sprinkle the seed over the ground without attempting to cover it with soil. 
See that the seed is ripe before gathering, but not so ripe as to shake out. 
The seed-bearing shoots should be cut off and thrust into a bag, and alter- 
wards allowed to dry by spreading over sheets of paper or something of that 
sort. The seed should then be rubbed and shaken out. Spring is a good 
time to sow. 

Zree Wounds.—When a branch has been cut, or a tree has received a 
wound, it is necessary to coat over with gas-tar, and care must be taken when 
removing large heavy branches to saw upwards from beneath a little way 
before cutting them through from above, as large limbs are liable, when 
partly cut through, to break off suddenly and tear a piece of the main trank 
away in their fall. Another point is that in cutting away any timber that 
springs from the main parts of a tree they should not be cut through so as to 
leave a stump, which will decay perhaps even into the trunk, but be sawn as 
close as possible to the mainstem. Then, if the wound is covered with gas- 
tar, the tree will keep sound, and gradually the wound will be covered with 
fresh bark, 

Road Scrapings for Heavy Sotils.—These are invaluable for heavy soils, 
and can often be had in large quantities at a small expense. They cost little 
or nothing, and are far better than masses of animal manure for clayey land. 
It may be impossible to obtain large quantities at one time, but it is a good 
plan to thoroughly treat a portion of the garden yearly. Such soil should be 
in time in excellent condition for most crops It is an easy matter to store 
road scrapings during the summer, or at a time they cannot be placed on 
the land, using them in the winter season. 

To Preserve the Colours of Pressed Flowers.—As the season of flowers is 
with us, the following note from one who has had years of experience in 
forming a herbarium may be useful: ‘‘It is not easy to give a general rule 
for this, as different kinds of flowers require different treatment. Do not 
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press a bunch of flowers together ; spread them out so as to be clear of each 
other. If you have a bunch of ‘ May,’ snip out half the flowers and press 
them separately, then, if necessary, put them back again alter they are dry. 
It is necessary in some flowers to separate the petals and press them singly, and 
then put them back again, as inthe red Poppy. Juicy flowers, like Bluebells, 
must not be pressed very hard at first, and frequently change and warm the 
blotting-paper, as they take a long time to dry, while Harebells can be 
pressed harder, and they dry more quickly. Much care, patience, and con- 
stant attention are needful to get the flowers to look well; there is no short 
way of attaining it. It is better to press several specimens of the same 
flower, and then after they are dry choose the best ones to stick down on the 
paper. The best material to stick them down is cold French glue, bought in 
little bottles at the artists’ coloarmen; very strong gum will do. Stems and 
sticks should be held down with little strips of paper. Do not stick flowers in 
books unless you want to fill the book with patterns for ornament. Separate 
sheets of cartridge-paper are better for a botanical collection.” 

The Chimney Belificwerin a Wall.—lIt is not generally known that 
the big Bellflower of the early summer (Campanula pyramidalis) may 
be sown in the chinks of a wall. We were looking through ‘*Some 
English Gardens” recently, and n-ticed the following reference o the 
plant: ‘*In good soils in our Southern Counties the tall and beautiful 
Chimney Campanula (C_ pyramidalis), commonly grown in pots for the 
conservatory, shoul be largely used in the bor ’ers; it also loves a place in a 
wall joint. It is a plant that we are so used to see in a pot that we are apt 
to forget ils great merit in the open ground At Berkeley Castle Campanula 
pyramidalis has been sown in chinks in the inner side of the low parapet of 
the lower terrace. . . . It should be remembered how well this fine 
plant will succeed in such a place, as well as for general garden use. It is 
so commonly grown as a pot plant for autumn indoor decoration that its other 
uses would seem to be generally overlooked ” 

Tulip the Sultan.—\\e have much enjoyed a bed of this Tulip, which 
is one of the late flowcring group, lasting even into June. It is a ‘* Darwin” 
Tulip, and may be described as ‘* black,” not the tlack of glistening jet, | ut 
with a shade of maroon in it. The segments are short, thick, and have such 
a sturdy wholesome ‘ook in the garden that it is a pleasure to seé then 
expand in the atrocious weather which we experienced in the late days of 
May. The only weather enemy to the late Tulips is hail, which bruises the 
flowers until they are covered with brownish spots. The bed of Darwin Tulips 
has a carpet of Alyssum, which has been a sea of snow white for weeks. 

The Talt Lupine.—There is not a finer flower in June than the tall 
Lupine, or Lupinus polyphyilus, as it is described in garjen books. The 
type has clear bluish flowers, but they vary in colouring, one named alba 
being of the purest white. It is, fortunately, a plant of great vigour, and 
apparently enjoys even the town garden, in which it sends up a forest of 
spikes after it has been established some years. Many summer flowers are so 
strong that it is possible to establish them in the wild garden where weeds 
grow rank, and the tall Lupine is one of this throng. A colony in flower in 
the half light of a woodland is fair to see, and seems a mist of colouring in 
the distance. Those wno have the opportunity of so doing should grow the 
Lupine in this way. 
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HAT its sometime unappreciative owners should have 
left the hall standing at Athelhampton is matter for 
gratitude, for the hall remains much as the Martyns 
built it in the fifteenth century. The stone flags of 
the floor, which rises in a low dais at the upper end, are 

original work. Original, too, is the stately timber roof, 5oft. high, 
with gilded bosses; original also the tall oriel window, a gem of 
late Gothic work, roofed with groining. Mr. de Lafontaine found 
this hall in utter wretchedness. The roof, blanched with mildew, 
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was happily sound, and was brought back to life and beauty. Out- 
side the earth rose above the floor level, so that at times water 
stood on the dank flags. The walls were blotched with “ grained 
oak” wall-paper, and over the lower hall was a deal gallery. 
Next to the oriel one of the high windows in the hall had been 
repaired with cement and wooden mullions. The ground 
has now been sunk, with the result that the hall floor is 
dry in all weathers. The lost window has been restored from 
the model of its fellow, seen above the panelling in our view of 
the hall, a window which has 
original armorial glass, recall- 
ing the armoriai windows so 
happily brought back of late 
to the ancient manor house of 
Ockwells, the four lights show- 
ing the shields, helms, and 
crests of Martyn, Faringdon, 
Pydel, and another. Pydel 
bore in his shield four birds’ 
heads, which play on his name, 
the heads being those of the 
dunpyddle, or moor-buzzard. 
lollowing the fashion of this 
glass, Mr. de Lafontaine has 
restored to the other windows 
the armorial honours which 
were formerly their ornament. 
The walls have been clad for 
half their height in linen-fold 
panels, and the woodwork of the 
fifteenth century screens, notice- 
able for the great length of its 
linen panels, was brought from 
Devonshire. _ Richly-coloured 
hangings with the arms of a 
Spanish house hang over the 
two doorways in this screen. 
When Mr. de Lafontaine 
came to Athelhampton he found 
no remains of the household 
furniture which had once gar- 
nished it, and all the rare 
pieces which now fill every 
room are of his own collection. 
‘The buffets in the hall are of 
the greatest interest, one espe- 
cially so, a standing piece of 
Gothic carved work, having, 
with other ornament, the five 
wounds of Christ. Thisis ina 
wonderfully perfect state. A 
second buffet cupboard of early 
sixteenth century fashion has 
panels boldly carved with birds, 
etc. Onepicture showsa third 
important cupboard, and a fine 
drawtable of simple lines, and 
many pieces of a collection of 
armour and weapons. By far 
the most remarkable among 
these pieces is a plain salade or 
open faced helmet, probably 
Italian work of the fifteenth 
century, its original lining still 
in its place. The piece is, 
perhaps, the sole example of its 
class, in that an over-helmet fits 
above the first, the upper one 
being of heavily gilded copper 
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wrought in the form of a lion’s head with fierce mouth and 
staring eyes. It may be hazarded that this addition made the 
piece both helmet and armorial crest to its bearer. Besides 
this may be noted some of those great two-handed swords with 
which the stubborn Switzers shore heads and limbs from the 
enemies of Swiss freedom or of the King who hired them, a good 
sixteenth century harness of plates, and a long rapier hooked up 
by its original hangers. 

From the bay of the great oriel window of Athelhampton Hall, 
a low door leads to the room called the King’s ante-chamber. 
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What King it was who gave his name here, or when he came riding 
to Athelhampton, is uncertain, but legend has it that the Hall was 
once in the days of Sir James Long the merrier for the presence of 
the second Charles. Save for a frieze of plain plaster the 
King’s ante-chamber is panelled in cak, and above it has 
a beautiful timbered ceiling. In the open fireplace are cresset- 
topped fire-dogs, and behind them a cast-iron fire-back, with 
King Charles himself on horseback. A dwarf sideboard 
cupboard has the initials W. H. A., with the date 1667. On 
the walls hang a morion and a peascod breastplate enriched 
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vith broad stripes of engraving. With other weapons below 
tris harness are a two-handed sword and a long rapier with wide 
quills and a fluted blade, an elegant piece of swordsmith’s work. 
Underneath these weapons stands a fine leather chest, studded 
and richly patterned with brass nails, its excellent condition 
silently testifying to the old saying, ‘there’s nothing like 
lvather’’; indeed, these leather boxes seem at times to rival the 
endurance of wood, and take the buffets of the centuries with 
even lesser hurt. By this ante-chamber is reached the great 
pirlour, a handsome room with mullioned windows, whose 
upper lights have shields of the Martyn alliances in coloured 
giass of indifferent quality compared with the work in the panes 
0: the hall’s high window. The decoration of this room is still 
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unfinished, as our picture shows; but the seventeenth century 
table, with turned legs, is of interest, as are also the curious 
fire-dogs with heads like bishops’ crosiers. A piece of a dress 
of Queen Elizabeth may be seen in this room. An ancient 
newel staircase goes upward from the King’s ante-chamber, the 
lower steps being of stone and the upper of solid log-timber, 
which gives no hollow note under the heel. This winding stair is 
the King’s Way. Its first landing gives upon the long gallery or 
library, but once three rooms reached by a passage along one side. 

The ceiling moulds and panels of the noble room thus made 
are modern, but all flavour of new work is forgotten when we 
remember that in the thickness of the wall lurks a secret stair- 
case, and for whatever end a secret stairway may have been 
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contrived, it never 
fails to bring a 
pleasant chill of 
ancient mystery 
to the beholder. 
Many curious 
matters are pre- 
served in this 
room. Here are 
the boots worn by 
King Charles I. 
as a boy, and the 
richly —_ broidered 
gloves of Henry 
VIII. These 
gloves are of buff 
leather, light 
coloured, and thin. 
At the wrist is a 
pleating of rose 
silk ribbon, edged 
with gold lace, 
and each wide cuff 
is divided into 
eight panels of 
ornaments like 
the leaves of a 
fan. Heart’s- 
ease, roses, and 
other flowers 
in bright silks 
adorn these panels ona white ground, the flowers being stalked with 
gold thread. A pair of gloves near them once covered the flabby 
and dingy fingers of James I. The leather is dark brown, cuff and 
glove being in one piece. The cuff broidery is in silk with gold 
and silver thread, the Scottish thistle being seen in the pattern. 
Edged with gold fringe and lined with red silk they are gallant 
and handsome gloves, although hardly as fine as the rare gloves 
before-named, gloves for which an antiquarian De Lorge might 
leap among the lions. Here, too, is preserved one of those rare 
treasures, a first folio Shakespeare. 

On the wall by the door hangs a pair of French bellows of 
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wood, enriched 
with that delicate 
metal-work which 
Louis XVI. loved 
to hammer and 
braze, and_ this 
pair might well 
come from his 
workshop, for the 
fire upon which 
they blew burned 
in the Grand 
Trianon. Return- 
ing again to the 
great hall, we cross 
its pavement and 
go out through a 
doorway in the 
screens to rooms 
which were once 
serving rooms 
to the hall, the 
butler’s chamber, 
and the plate 
room. One of 
these is now the 
green parlour, so 
named from the 
green brocade 
“COUNTRY LIFE” Of Florence 

which covers the 
walls. The second doorway opens on the oak parlour, once a 
scullery and back entryin which a pump stood. It is wainscoted 
and ceiled with Athelhampton oak, cut from oak beams in the 
house, removed because their ends were rotting dangerously. On 
the first floor is the state bed-chamber, glorious with its original 
oak panelling of the fifteenth century’s end. The chimney-piece, 
beside which a little doorway enters the oratory, is of the reddish 
grey Ham Hill stone Above the fireplace it is carved in deep 
ogival moulded panels, set alternately with flowers and fluted 
shields, with the lance-nick in their corners. The shields have 
no bearings, so they might in old time have been painted with the 
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arms of the Martyns; but below them may be seen little 
beasts which stand for the house and its matches—Martyn’s 
chained ape and the unicorn of the Faringdons. On the over- 
mantel stands a garnish of rare Oriental china. It will hardly be 
credited that the woodwork of this magnificent room was found 
painted and grained in yellow, to the taste of the dull farmers who 
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the tester’s ceiling-mouldings, and the temple-like bases, with 
their four columns, upon which rest the squat urns and cheveron 
moulded tester-posts. Human figures stand in high relief upon 
the stiles of the back; and the frieze below the cornice is 
corbelled out with leopards’ heads. Unhappily no photograph can 
do justice at the same time to bold carvers’ work and to such 
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lay in it. Not only have the panels been brought back to their 
own rich hue, but the chamber has been replenished with furniture 
worthy of so lordly a bedroom. The.bedstead, whose height 
seems exaggerated in the perspective of our picture of it, is a 
famous example of the late Elizabethan type, although it belongs 
to the beginning of the next reign. 

Remark the play of light and shade on the many depths of 
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inlaid figures as are found in the panels of the back. SPprEs MEA xP’s 
is the motto found there, with the initials w. G., and the date 
A° v'NI 1609. The bed-cover of scarcely later date is a fine 
example in mellow green and yellow wools of the patient needle- 
work of the seventeenth century. Thestrange vegetation and weir¢ 
flowers which adorn it are peculiarly characteristic of the English 
work of this period. Tradition has it that this bed was made fo 
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this chamber in which it is now found; that it was carried from 
Athelhampton by a daughter of Brune of Athelhampton to her 
husband’s house at Corfe Castle, and that it was the inheritance 
of Brave Mary, the most honoured ancestress of the house of 
Bankes of Corte. The bed of Brave Mary might well be a 
treasured relic in a Dorsetshire house, for every good Dorset- 
shire man knows how Corfe Castle, with its little garrison 
and Mary at their head, bore two sieges and many assaults, 
and fell at last by treachery, the last stronghold held for 
King Charles I. between London and Exeter. 

With other pieces the State bedroom has one of those 
curious chests made about the end of the sixteenth century, whose 
inlaid panels are figured with buildings all dome, pinnacle, and 
window after the fashion of Henry VIII.’s summer palace, from 
which tiiese hutches are called Nonesuch chests. 

Another bedroom, pure Chippendale, with a bedstead of 
slender posts in dark mahogany, makes a curious contrast with 
the massive furnishing of the State bedchamber. Mr. de 
Lafontaine’s own room is remarkable for the set of embroidered 
hangings wrought in unfading colours in the Elizabethan age, 
their flowers still adorning valance, quilt, and curtain. 

Again below stairs we pass the inner door of the hall, and 
note that the great “spar” of timber, the oaken bolt once shot 
across the door, may even now be drawn out from the stone socket 
in the jamb. The kitchen of such a house is never the least 
interesting room. Here there is a brick fireplace with a very 
wide span under which the spits once turned. The table here is 
of late Gothic, a kitchen table of the rarest. Old wood and 
pewter platters adorn the dressers. 

Athelhampton, its adjacent church, and other objects of 
interest to the antiquary may afford matter for another article. 
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URIOUSLY rounded and bare, with its twin crests 
of trees, stands the hill in the midst of the flat 
ploughlands. The divided tops, each with its crown 

of beeches, make a curious line against the sky; and the 
hill has been likened to two mushrooms, cut and standing 
close together on their heads, with the little stumps in the 
air. Viewed from among the beech trees, one can carry this 
simile further, and imagine one’s self mounted on a mush- 
room in the middle of a large saucer looking at the tipped-up 
edge of the horizon. Chalky, bare ridges stretch on the one 
side; chalky, beech-covered hills on the other; and the plain, 
out of which our hill rises as an unexpected incident, lies flat 
about us dotted with villages. 

In the lap of the hill lies a wood, and here we made our first 
acquaintance with the joys of picnicking. It is filled with an 
undergrowth of hazel nut, intersected with grassy paths, some 
twisting in the fascinating way that led us on as children, 
untiringly, sure that romance lay just round the corner. And so 
it did for those who could see it in a sky-blue sheet of bluebells, 
a splendid butterfly orchis, ripe wild strawberries, or scuttling 
rabbits surprised into instant flight. A very dark little pool lay 
right under the bushes in the heart of the wood. Sometimes we 
came on it unexpectedly; sometimes, wander as we might, we 
never saw it. We never learnt the way to it for sure, but felt a 
little in awe of its blackness, and were told it was endlessly deep 
— without bottom,” as our nursemaids would state, a sore 
puzzle to minds doubtfully wading among the more exact 
sciences of the schoolroom. If we persisted up hill among the 
winding paths, we came out into a great hollow field sloping up 
to the eastern crest. Wedreamt of the time when the woods 
covered the whole of the hill, and tribes wandered about nearly 
as delightful to imitate as the scalping Red Indians. Just below the 
crown of this eastern clump ran a deep moat, first made, no doubt, 
by these same blue warriors, deepened by the Romans —set in order 
against the Saxons—desperately fortified by later generations of 
Saxons against the Danes. It made a splendid place to race up 
and down, with shoes made slippery as glass on the hot, dry 
grass. Here were rabbit burrows—holes in the steep bank, each 
with a fan-shaped heap of chalk and sand below it. Within the 
moat’s ring the hill-top was flat and covered with beech trees, 
their bark scrawled all over and roughened by generations of 
initial cutters. The ground was cut into great ridges and 
furrows that we confidently called the graves of the Britons. 

Each side of the platform had a fresh panorama. I well 
remember how it looked one afternoon. It was a chilly day, 
the feast of St. Patrick. I have St. Patrick impressed on my 
mind, as we brought an Irish friend’ with us, and she had 
given us all pieces of real Irish shamrock to wear, of which we 
were very proud, as it was before the day when shamrock became 
so fashionable over here. We climbed to the western clump, 
and sat at its further edge, where the bare hillside sloped so 
steeply away that there seemed nothing between us, hung in 
mid-air, and the sunset. The whole plain before us was bathed— 
etherealised—in deepening yellow. Rays of gold poured down 
from between clouds of only a lesser brilliancy, and half 
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illuminated, half hid the ridged downs of the next county. 
Gradually out of the gold came a shadow. As the brightness 
lessened the colour deepened. A snowstorm was growing, 
spreading, right in the middle of the glory, miles and miles away. 
As it formed, and came straight towards us, we felt its icy blast, 
sent on before to warn of its coming. But no warning could 
drive us from our place, as we watched it sweep over the plain 
with streaks of falling flakes, here in lines from the cloud to 
earth, here caught up into fantastic shapes by a side eddy, here 
leaving a gap for a view of the sunshine beyond, its borders 
sharply divided from the clear air around, like a huge horse’s 
tail, swept over the country. As it came up to us we turned 
and fled down the hill, enveloped in flakes in the cold grey 
light--hungry, cold, and happy. As children, we liked to run 
the whole way down the ploughed hillside, with a delightful 
impression that, once started, to stop was impossible. Each 
step seemed to grow longer, a flight in the air, punctuated by 
severe shocks, as a foot spurned the ground, while our boots 
gathered up wet clay and became a colossal size. 

At the foot of the hill winds the river in a wide curve, and 
in summer one can peep down on the barges and steamers as 
they puff and labour far below. The boatmen whistle and shout 
for the lock-keeper, and the sound floats up musically. Here 
and there a puff of smoke will show where a picnic is being held 
on the river bank, or a cluster of white tents marks the home of 
the ‘*camper-out.” The river season is very short, and these 
signs of the outer world soon leave us as autumn comes on. 
Then the wood is a fine place for cub-hunting. A long, straight 
drive runs from end to end, and here a good position can be 
taken whence most of the fun can be seen. Horns sound from 
the depths of the nut groves; now and then a hound runs out 
from the underwood and disappears again. Groups gather near 
the mouths of intersecting pathways, and single horsemen start 
off through the spluttering clay and deep, wide cart-ruts as if 
galvanised into suddengmovement. Later, when the hunt is 
ended, you get ferried across the river in boats, filled till the 
gunwale almost dips below the water, to save a long trudge back 
by the bridge. When the wily old fox is hunted it is best to sit 
at the top of the hill. Here the game is played out below and 
around while you watch at leisure. His object generally is to 
get out at the end of the wood, run round the hill, and in again 
at the other end. Sometimes he keeps to the lower meadows by 
the river, and worries the horsemen among the withy beds and 
hedges. If hard pressed he swims the river, and then there is 
a fine scattering of horsemen, racing to the lock bridge perhaps 
a mile away. 

It was down in these meadows that a fine comedy was once 
played. A lively king of old was well hated by his subjects, 
while his uncles held the popular heart. He wanted to better 
his position over a certain matter, and brought up troops from 
the west. \Vith eager crowds around them, the uncles marched 
up the river, while he came out to meet them from a loyal 
town three leagues to the north. Up came they, and down 
came he, and met below our hill. But, alas! at the very 
sight of that confident army the king’s men began to run, 
never waiting for a blow; and having once started, they ran 
with such speed that order was given by the uncles to kill 
none, but only to pursue. The foot soldiers, we may imagine, 
did not run more than the three leagues back the way they came, 
but one horseman—and he the root of much of the trouble—did 
not pause till he had got to the other end of England, and there 
tumbled into a boat bound for a foreign port, and was seen no more. 
One wonders if the villagers ventured out to see the fun, or if 
they kept safely away from a quarrel that was none of theirs. 
Later, this same king came to worse trouble. He was taken 
and imprisoned, and another took his crown. However, rumour 
said that he was once more free and heading an army. His glad 
little queen, who had been wandering distracted from castle to 
castle further down the river, tore the usurper’s badges from her 
servants’ liveries, mounted her horse, and hurried along the road 
close below our hill to meet her lord. Alas! he proved to be 
but a mummer, dressed up by schemers to deceive the people, 
and the gallant little lady was soon left a widow. 

When we sit on the eastern clump, we command a view of 
those beech-covered hills, stretching away till they disappear in 
the north, from whence in the very dawn of the country’s 
history descended a tribe and took the land from the weaker 
men of the plain. Shakespeare’s Cymbeline ruled over these 
conquerors. Other fights in plenty have been fought within 
sight. Rupert won a victory and Hampden was killed in that 
blue bit of mid-distance. One of the last castles held for King 
Charles stood among those elm trees, and as for Romans, Danes, 
Saxons, and Normans, they raged up and down this very land- 
scape, setting up earthworks, disputing fords, planning chains of 
forts, slaying and being slain. The hill must have been as 
notable a landmark in those days as it is for us. It would 
take a day’s march in most directions before they could be sure 
they were out of its sight. 

As we turn to the south we see the bare, round lines of 
hills where Alfred disputed with the Danes before he was yet 
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king; he won his fights, but had to buy the enemy off, because 
his fighting men slipped away to look after their farms and 


families. 


Matters of such importance to England do not happen on 


those hills now; 
but they have 
played their part, 
and a_haze_ of 
early romance 
seems to lie over 
them, with their 
quaint old names, 
old graves, and 
old roads. Out 
of this haze comes 
an ancient pack- 
road, over the 
steep hill shoulder, 
past us, and down 
to a shallow ford 
below the lock 
island. Now it is 
only a scar in the 
meadow. The 
land is rough, and 
the slope steep and 
bare, though 
willow trees fringe 
the river. Here 
the farmer washed 
his sheep, and up 
and down the 
slopes we chased 
the delicate chalk 
hill blue butterfly, 
with its spotted 
under wing. 
Different flowers 
grew hereto those 
we found on the 
other side of the 
river. ‘‘Rest 
harrow ”’ spread in 
little clumps, and 
in spring there 
were handfuls of 
the purple orchis, 
and armfuls_ of 
cowslips; cowslips 
made the meadows 
yellow on this side 
of the river, while 
on the further side 
there were but one 
or two miserable 
spikes. The river- 
bed must have 
been a_ dividing 
line for countless 
ages; indeed, 
geologists declare 
that the form of 
the river valley 
has survived 
practically un- 
changed four 
plunges under the 
sea. As we follow 
it up the grassy 
bank, the pack- 
road passes close 
to a spot we held 
in great reverence 
—the  ‘Ghost’s 
House.’’ Nothing 
can now be seen 
but a stone and 
a scrubby fir tree, 
marking, we were 
sure, two corners 
of the house. 
Within this space, 
once surrounded 
by real walls, the 
ghost walks at 
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founder felt no shame as to this manner of procuring wealth, for 
he marked his good and his evil deed alike by ornamenting the 
tower with windows shaped like the four zces. I wish he 


could see the church 
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an evening in late 


summer, between 
the elm trees, its 
porch covered with 
scarlet creepers, 
vieing with the 
scarlet and yellow 
of the tiled roof; 
or earlier, with 
Jackmanni_ falling 
in clusters against 
the stained and 
faded stonework. 
The inevitable 
churchyard yew 
tree casts a shade 
over the path, and 
the walls of the 
farm-buildings 
crowd up behind 
it. Relations of 
Cromwell once 
lived here. One 
of them, a tady, 
was up in town 
in the war-times, 
and when there 
was a scare of the 
Royalist army 
marching on 
London she joined 
other ladies who 
went out into 
Hyde Park to dig 
trenches. 

The pack- 
road here merges 
into the modern 
road, scarcely 
more than a cart 
track which curves 
up past the few 
cottages, round the 
hill shoulder, 
running hedgeless 
through the broad 
sloping fields. 
Here is a lonely 
cluster of farm- 
buildings—just a 
house, a few 
stacks, a cattle- 
yard, and a barn. 
As children we 
loved to see the 
bucket drawn up 
from the well that 
stood in front of 
the house. It was 
worked by a 
handle ona wheel, 
and the bucket 
creaked up slowly 
on a chain 8oft. 
long from what 
seemed the centre 
of theearth. Here 
we are in a space 
as broad and open 
as downlands, but 
cultivated in huge 
fieids without 
dividing _hedge- 
rows. Far down 
in the grey mid- 
distance crawls a 
train, made visible 
by its long white 
trail of smoke, 
steaming along to 
join the other 
puffs of smoke 


night. At the other side of the road is a shady yew alley, near 
the terraces that mark a nearly forgotten garden. Up and down 
this walked another ghost. 

Between the two stands a little old church, built by a man 
with his gains from one night at the gaming tables. The pious 


that mark the station. Its whistlings and tootings come softly 
over the cornfields, mingling with the cawing of the flight of 
rooks passing over to their roosting-place in the woods four 
miles off, to help in the peaceful, lonely song of the summer 
evening. But it grows late, and the rooks have passed 
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Venus and Jupiter begin to snine, and 
the earth takes on the luminous look of 
a late bright evening, as though, when 
the sun has gone, there is still a little 
stored daylight that it can give out in 
gratitude for the plenteous gift of the 
sunshine. We have had the day, and 
must leave the hill to the stars and to 


its memories. SyBi_ BLunNT. 


¥ERSEYS IN - 
.  -YERSEY. 
FE cannot be wrong in 
thinking that the series 
of pictures which we 
show to-day will havea 
particular interest for 
agriculturists. They are Mona cows 
from the herd of Mr. F. P. Hacquoil 
of L’Etacq, St. Ouens. For twenty- 
six years the Mona strain has been 
one of the most profitable in the 


island, and has won prizes both at 
the Royal Agricultural Society and 
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at the various shows held in the island; but leaving them for 
a moment to speak for themselves, it may be advisable to 
say something about the conditions under which they are kept 
at home, Jersey is pre-eminently an island of small holdings, the 


LIF4. 


MONA XVI1/1. 


yielding properties in the race at large.” 


| June 9th, 1906. 
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Thomas Quayle, in 


1812, pointed out the great advantage Jerseys possessed “in the 
quantity and quality of cream produced from the consumption of 
a given quantity of fodder.” The same writer, giving instances 
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TETHERING. 


size of the farms ranging from five to twenty English acres, while 


a very large number are less than five. 


No doubt, then, it is the 


individual attention given to them which has brought these 


cows to the high state of perfection they 
have now attained. 

Their history has been treated by 
many writers, among whom a_ high 
place is held by Mr. John Thornton, 
who wrote a history of the breed 
as a preface to the first volume 
of the English Herd Book of Jersey 
Cattle, published in 1879. The latest, 
and in some respects the most satisfac- 
tory, document on the subject is a 
lecture on the Jersey cow delivered in 
Jersey by Mr. Ernest Mathews of Little 
Shardeloes, Buckinghamshire. It seems 
to be about 170 years since the Jersey 
cow attained something of her present 
eminence. Writing in 1734 the Rev. 
Philip Falle wrote that ‘the cattle are 
superior to the French,” and _ this 
opinion seems to have been pretty 
generally held. Colonel Le Couteur, 
a well-known authority on the subject, 
gave as the reasons that ‘‘a few farmers 
having constantly attended to raising 
stock from cows of the best milking 
qualities, which attention, prosecuted 
for a long number of years in a small 
country like ours, where such superior 
qualities would soon be known, led to 
the excellence of milking and butter- 
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horn, small ears, yellow within, 
bones, a fine tail—above all, a 


with large, swelling milk veins.” 


MONA XI/X. 


of the productiveness of the 
Jersey, states that 22 quarts 
(English measure) of milk was 
given in 24 hours by one of 
them. From April to August, 
he says, some extraordinary 
cows gave 14lb. of butter in 
the week. Mr. Mathews thinks 
that the pounds were Jersey 
pounds. But in those days the 
undeveloped Jersey cow could 
not have closely resembled the 
beautiful animal with which we 
are familiar to-day. She is 
described by Colonel Le 
Couteur as ugly and ill-formed, 
‘‘with flat sides, wide between 
the ribs and hips, cat-hammed, 
narrow and high hips, with 
a hollow back.” In spite of 
these defects Colonel Le 
Couteur declared that ‘she 
possessed the head of a fawn, 
a soft eye, an elegant crumpled 
a clean neck and throat, fine 
well-formed, capacious udder, 

The authorities soon began 
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to realise that in these cattle they had 
a valuable asset, and as early as 1763 
they passed an Act forbidding the 
importation of any cattle from France 
under pain of confiscation of the vessel 
and cargo. Further legislation of the 
came kind was passed in 1789, 1826, 
and 1864. The result of all this is that 
the Jersey breed of cattle is the only 
one that, apart from pedigree, has been 
kept pure for the last 150 years. 
Shorthorns and Ayrshires were at 
one time introduced, with a view to 
improving the native cattle; but the 
experiment turned out so badly that 
the offspring were consigned to the 
butcher. The formation of the Royal 
Jersey Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society took place in 1833. Mr. 
Mathews points out a marked difference 
between the practice that has obtained 
in Jersey and that in England. Here, 
“all animals whose sires and dams are 
entered in the Herd Books are eligible 
directly they are born for entry, and 
that whether they are good or bad.” 
The result is that many inferior animals 
appear in the Herd Book, and their 
names being there affords no assurance 
of excellence; but in Jersey it is dif- 
ferent. To quote our author again, 
‘Inspection has been a sine qua non, no 
matter how good the pedigree of the 
ancestors may have been.” That is 
to say, no cow is admitted to the Jersey 
Herd Book unless she is considered by 
the judges to be a first-rate animal. 
Some of the rules dealing with this 
point are extremely interesting : 

1. No heifer, although she may be 
descended from registered parents, can 
be entered in the Herd Book until she 
has had a calf. This ensures the 
exclusion of poor milkers. 

2. Every bull submitted for quali- 
fication must be accompanied by his 
dam, in order that the merits of the 
latter may be taken into consideration 
in awarding a commendation to the 
former. 

Every animal that passes the 
Herd Book judges obtains a qualifica- 
tion—commended or highly commended 
—so that a breeder of good stock in 
Jersey obtains in this way the opinions 
of the judges without being obliged, as 
in England, to exhibit his cattle at one 
of the agricultural shows. 

Mr. Mathews, whose qualifications 
to speak on the point are unequalled, 
says he can testify ‘to the care and 
thoroughness which the judges bestow 
on their work; and, further, that I am 
certain a good many animals which in 
England are entered as of right in the 
English Herd Books would not obtain 
that honour if the system of examina- 
tion pursued in Jersey could be tried 
there.”” Undoubtedly, these are sound 
and practical measures for maintaining 
the purity and efficiency of the breed. 
The year 1886 marked a new point in 
the history of the Herd Book of the 
breed. Butter-test classes were then 
started, ‘‘and from that day to the 
present they have increased in impor- 
tance, and now are recognised as essen- 
tial to the show-yard, not only here, but 
in England and America, while their 
influence, through the publication of 
the reports containing the butter ratio 
figures, the average yields of the cattle, 
and the length of time they have been 
in milk, has even penetrated to the 
great dairying countries of Sweden and 
Denmark.” The example set by Jersey 
was followed in other countries—to a 
very marked degree in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. There are now 
in Denmark 308 societies, with 3,780 
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members possess- 
ing 136,800 cows. 
We are fully in 
sympathy with 
the remark that, 
“if only in this 
island a_ similar 
system were 
adopted, and 
butter - making 
more scientifically 
pursued, I am 
convinced that no 
country could send 
into England 
butter of such 
quality or so 
economically 
manufactured (to 
use the word in 
its broadest sense) 
as in Jersey.” In 
conclusion, Mr. 
Mathews puts on 
record this high 
testimony to the 
merits of the 
Jersey farmers: 
“T trust I shall 
not be thought 
to exaggerate 
when I say that 
in my opinion no 
breeders of dairy 
cattle have been so thorough during so long a period of time 
as the Jersey breeders in trying to improve their cattle both 
in appearance and practical utility, and that the system 
of examination necessary to get an animal registered in the 
Herd Book is one that might well be copied elsewhere.” 
Our pictures will show of themselves to what a large extent 
the treatment of Jersey cattle in the island differs from that 
to which we are accustomed. The Jersey man, it will be 
seen, tethers his cow, and this practice has been followed by 
some of the most eminent owners of herds in England. He also 
protects her from chills by means of a cloth or covering. In fact, 
everything makes it evident that he places the very highest value 
upon his possession, and takes as much care of his cow as an 
Arab does of his horse. L’Etacq, the rock from which the village 
where Mr. Hacquoil’s farm is situated takesits name, is a very 
remarkable feature in the landscape, and is thus described in the 
late David Thomas Anstead’s book on the Channel Islands, which 
is probably the best work on the subject that has been published : 
*« lew single rocks on the coast of Jersey are more picturesque 
than this detached pyramid. It is not very lofty, but in form— 
in the associated cubical and broken blocks of granite behind— 
the martello tower below—the roads winding and twisting to the 
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bottom, and the 
houses of the 
little village clus- 
tered by the 
roadside —the 
floor or rocks, 
back with sea- 
weed, spreading 
out far into the 
sea—and the 
mixture of a 
certain amount of 
vegetation with 
all these sources 
of the picturesque 
—in all these 
points the picture 
is not one easily 
forgotten.” We 
have now given 
a brief account 
of the history of 
the breed, and 
hope on a future 
occasion to go 
into various 
other particulars 
in regard to it, 
for the close study 
of an animal in 
the country where 
it has attained to 
such a high pitch 
of perfection 
should afford many a hint that will lead to improved methods of 
treatment in this country, where the Jersey has already earned 
such a reputation as a milker. 
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RESERVOIR-TROUT-FISHING. 


ITH bright skies and sunshine bringing warmth 
and the return of the fly upon the water, the 
trout - fisherman may think of fresh fields for 

conquest, if he be not content with some private stretch 
of river, or some old haunt threatened with a superfluity 
of rods. Let him then consider the exceptional opportunity 
which the new reservoirs of the Birmingham water supply give 
him for the landing of good brown trout, which are all anxiety 
for his fly. Let him not hesitate too long, or he may suffer the 
experience of other reservoir fishermen, and find that gaunt, lean 
fish, instead of those of good fighting quality, come to his basket 
after the new feeding-ground at the bottom of the freshly-filled 
lakes has ceased to satisfy the appetites of these quickly-growing 
fish. The surface food is speedily exhausted. It is good for 
three or four years, after which deterioration in the quality of 
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the fish sets in. Let him, therefore, hasten to visit that charming 
district in mid-Wales where, in Radnorshire, the Birmingham 
Corporation have purchased a vast estate and have recently 
converted mountain depressions and streams into the three huge 
lakes of the Elan Vailey. It is a glorious district, and in scenic 
beauties well repays a visit. It has its Shelley traditions, for 
here the poet fell in love and wrote sonnets to the wooded crags 
above his cousin’s house. The picturesque villa has been razed 
to the ground, and the waters of one of the lakes now lap its 
foundations ; but the beauty of the wild mountainous watershed 
remains, ripe for contemplation by the sportsman, who may, 
perhaps, be fired by Sheiley’s muse in the wait between the play 
of one fish and the rise and delicate handling of another. 
Rhayader is thequiet, well-built Radnorshire town to which 
he should find his way, by train or by motor, if he would travel 
over admirable roads and study more closely the country through 
which he passes. At Rhayader he would be two miles from the 
nearest fishing. If he would be on the spot he can find 
hotel accommodation in the Elan Valley, close to .a 
model village, where the Corporation hands dwelt when 
employed in the ten years’ construction of the huge dams, which 
the engineering skill of the late Mr. James Olansergh designed 
and carried to completion. _Frowning over this cluster of model 
workmen’s dwellings is a stupendous pile of masonry holding back 
the waters of the Caban Coch reservoir, which was filled by the 
floods of the past autumn. Itis supplied by two mountain rivers, 
the Claerwen and the Elan. Caban, by means of a submerged 
dam, is, in a sense, a double lake, and the upper part fed by the 
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Elan tributary has been filled with water for more than a year. 
It provided very fair sport last season, since 419 fish were landed 
out of it, weighing 224lb. With the filling of Caban the waters 
of the Corporation consist of about 860 acres of reservoirs, 
go acres of natural lakes, and upwards of 30 miles of rivers and 
streams, all of which are fully stocked with brown trout. 

The best fishing returns were obtained last season—the first 
to which the Corporation have given official recognition—from 
the two upper reservoirs, Craig Goch and Pen-y-Gareg. Craig 
Goch, indeed, supplied the best fish of the season—a brown 
trout, weighing 23lb., and taken last September with very fine 
tackle. To the angler with memories of a successful day on the 
Banwell reservoirs, where 10-pounders are not unknown, a 2$lb. 
fish may not seem of vast proportions. Its fighting qualities 
must be weighed in its favour, as well as the fact that it has 
grown in two years to that size from the 4oz. fish of a mountain 
stream, tumbling down valleys from an altitude near the 
Welsh snow line. Craig Goch is the highest of the chain of reser- 
voirs holding back the Elan waters, and was first filled. 
From April to June last year it gave to one angler roolb. of 
fish at an average weight of 1010z., brown trout in good condi- 
tion. Experience has shown that the end of April and the 
beginning of May is the most profitable period to visit this 
fishing, which has the merit of being little known. The flies 
used should be large at that time, and small later on in June and 
July, and patterns to be recommended are the March Browns, 
Alexanders, Black and Mallard, Butcher, and the Alders for 
fishing in April and May, and the Coch-y-Bondhu in June. 


SHOOTING. 


THE DANGER OF OVER-FEEDING PHEASANT 
POULTS. 

ROM one source and another, and indeed from all 
sources which appear available and valuable, we have 
been endeavouring for some little while past to collect 
every kind of evidence as to the causes and best 
remedies and preventive measures of the recent 

enteric epidemic which has proved so fatal to pheasants. The 
large bulk of the 
opinions give the 
place of far greatest 
importance, as 
means preventive 
and remedial of the 
disease, to cleanli- 
ness and change of 
eround; but with- 
out wishing for a 
moment to mini- 
mise the undoubt- 
edly great value 
of these, we do 
think that there is 
another cause 
besides foul ground 
and all the evils of 
overcrowding 
which is even more 
near the primary 
origin of the 
disease — namely, 
wrong feeding. 
It is not so often 
wrong in the 
quality of the food 
as in the quantity 
and in the manner 
in which it is given 
to the birds. We have the opinions, taken on this point, 
of three very experienced breeders of pheasants before us ‘at 
the moment of writing. One of them, who has the largest 
experience of all, and who, being a professional rearer, that is to 
say, rearing for sale, and therefore, it is to be presumed, neglecting 
no precautions, and supplying himself with all the latest informa- 
tion, writes that he has only once suffered from an epidemic of 
enteric, and has no doubt that on that occasion it was caused by 
the keeper giving the birds too much to eat, and especially giving 
them too much egg. But it is not only in regard to quantity and 
quality that care in food-giving should be exercised ; the manner 
of giving is important. It is generally agreed to be very much 
better for the birds that it should be thrown all about and 
scattered as widely as possible than that it should be all put 
down in one place. The pheasant likes to walk about while he 
is eating. ‘ Most hand-reared birds are over-fed”’ is the verdict 
of the breeder above mentioned; ‘‘and the fact which in most 
outbreaks of enteric predisposes the young birds to take it is that 
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handfuls of food are put down by the coops, which the birds 
only eat by degrees.” He recommends feeding only three times 
a day, instead of four, as is done very often, and that the feeding 
be but light then; and he is strong on the point that the food 
should be thrown about and widely scattered. Another large 
breeder of pheasants (though not for sale), supports the view that 
over-feeding is the cause, or a partial cause, of much of the trouble, 
by stating that on one occasion when the young birds were 
dying very badly 
ot enteric, he said 
to his keeper that 
it was only waste 
of money to keep 
on feeding them, 
as they were all 
dying off, and 
that he was not 
to hand-feed any 
more. The un- 
expected —conse- 
quence was_ that 
the survivors at 
once began _ to 
mend, and there 
were hardly any 
more deaths. Of 
course, it does 
not do to run a 
theory of this 
kind too hard. It 
is more than 
doubtful whether 
light feeding can 
really do away 
with enteric (it is 
much to be hoped 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” that some solu- 

tion of the present 
difficulties so simple as this may be found effective), but no doubt 
it is very true that over-feeding must make the disease much more 
likely to be fatal. One correspondent tells us that ever since he 
has taken toa light system of feeding he has hada few, but only a 
few, cases of enteric, and not in epidemic form. ‘Careful, light 
feeding and plenty of grit is,” in his opinion, ‘as good a preventive 
as we know; but not a complete one.” 

That it should be anything like complete would be very 
much more than we can expect. We do not as yet really 
know a great deal about the nature and effects of the so-called 
enteric; perhaps we never shall. It is, at any rate, not reason- 
able to expect that we shall know them more accurately than 
physicians know the causes of the human diseases which seem 
like them; and even in their knowledge there is still a lack of 
completeness. It isnot any more reasonable, therefore, to expect 
the proposed cures to be complete. But what is exceedingly 
reasonable is that pheasant-rearers should adopt not one 
or other of the suggested preventives, cures, or alleviations 
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to the exclusion of the rest, but should try them all, 
in order to gain the advantage of each. If the epidemic 
still persists, there is at least the satisfaction of feeling 
that all possible precaution has been taken; but it is not 
likely that it will persist in anything like its original virulence if 
cleanliness is practised and proper disinfectants are used, the 
proper food given, ground changed, and no overcrowding per- 
mitted. If the so-called enteric of pheasants is at all analogous 
to typhoid disease in man, it is only natural to think that light 
feeding would be less favourable to its development than full 
meals of rich food. Now is the time to look carefully after the 
young chicks. The keeper is probably a healthy man and hearty 
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feeder himself; probably he has a genuine belief in full feeding, 
and his great temptation always is to over- feed his birds, 
especially, perhaps, as he does not pay for the food. But itis a 
good plan in this respect to put him on an allowance of so much 
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food for so many chicks, and by making the allowance a lean 
one you have your best and easiest check on the tendency to 
over-feeding. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SINGULAR EFFECT OF BULLETS. 

Sin,—Ae shooting pike in your issue of May 26th, near upon sixty years 
ago I resided in the neighbourhood of a large sheet of water where pike were 
numerous. I had a muzzle-loading rifle, was considered a fairly good 
shot, and I not unfrequently amused myself at shooting Mr. Pike, but never 
found a mark on them, and concluded that the water deflected the ball, s 
preventing it from actual contact with the fish, and that it was the con- 
cussion that killed it. In some cases I could not recover the fish until con 
siderable time had elapsed, though | 
was quite certain I had not missed my 
mark. Most of the fish would b 
from 5lb. to 1olb. in weight, so tha! 
they offered a good mark, especiall 
when longways on. My experienc 
has been borne out by some of m, 
friends. In walking alongside 
sluggish water-course one day lookin 
for pike, I saw a rat on the bank i 
front of me about thirty paces off. I 
was sitting on its haunches trimmin 
itself with both its fore feet. O 
hearing my footfall it started to ru 
forward, I fired, when, to my surprise 
it appeared to leap quite 1ft. high 
and towards the water-course, whici 
was at a right angle to the path 
Upon reaching the spot I saw the ra 
in the water close to the bank on th 
opposite side, which would be quit 
3yds. away from the place when struc! 
by the ball. By means of a lon; 
willow I dragged it to land, and foun: 
its backbone driven up to its head, : 
pulverised mass of bones and flesh. 
I never could understand what cause<! 
it to be propelled so far, and at a right 
angle to the line of fire. Once I was 
looking at some mowers in a meadow, 
when suddenlya pheasant rose straight 
up into the air as high as the highest 
tree in the neighbourhood, and fell 
within a few yards of the spot she had 
risen from. Her head was nearly severed by the mower’s scythe; she was sitting 
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on eggs at the time. Whatever power could cause this bird to rise so high unde: 
such circumstances? Perhaps some of your shooting correspondents can throw 
some light on this subject. —E. E. 


A LADY’S LIFE AMONG THE PEA-PICKERS 


ss T smells warm in here.” When this is said by a man or 

woman who will work for hours in the open field with the 

sun pouring and beating on them, then it may be taken 

that it ¢s warm in here, and for three weeks we experienced 

this to the full. ‘* Here” is a tent, in which refreshments 
are sold to the pea-pickers, and where we put in a fifteen hours’ 
day. It is placed sometimes in the corner of a grass field, some- 
times in a rickyard between the big stacks of beans and hay, 
sometimes out in the open arable field, with dust and stones and 
weeds for a carpet, but it must be as near the pickers as possible 
if it is to be of much service, for the pickers, working with almost 
feverish haste, in the knowledge that they may be “knocked off” 
at any time, though they may be parched with thirst, and hungry 
too, will not leave off and walk far to get what they so badly 
want. The pea-pickers’ life is not ideal, but it has—in fine 
weather—a sort of free and easy fascination about it that cannot 
be denied. The two or three hurdles, or the few curved poles, 
or it may be simply a pile of pot hampers banked up with straw 
or pea haulm, with barely room to creep under, and placed under 
a hedge, does not entail upon the householder quite as much 
responsibilily as a house in Park Lane, and the sack slung over 
the shoulder, or the small box on wheels which contains all the 
worldy possessions, does not add much to the complications of 
life. Work in the pea fields begins about two o'clock in the 
morning, and where there is a refreshment tent close at hand 
many of the pickers will have no breakfast till they can get it 
there, which will be about half-past seven or eight o’clock. <A 
really good breakfast which can be had in the tent for 2d. is 
worth their while to pay for, and may save a visit to the nearest 
public-house. Each pot hamper or bag, as soon as it is filled with 
peas, is carried to the weighing machine (which is continually 
moved so as to keep it somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
pickers), and the potter weighs it and pays the picker then and 
there for it. The prices vary from as low as 4d. up to gd. for 
42lb. It is a weary tramp for an old woman or man and for 
many a young woman, with a burden such as this, across sun-baked 


fields covered with loose stones and piles of pea hauim. So 
the work goes on from day to day, but possibly after a time 
discontent appears, the peas are small and flabby, and weigh light, 
the money the pickers are getting is not considered enough, they 
say they are not earning salt, let alone bread, and behold the 
“strike” is upon us, and in pea field language we “ play.” The 
women wash clothes and mend as far as they are able, thoug!) 
there is time to gather some peas for dinner. One morning I leant 
on a gate watching the “local” barber ply his trade ; it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and certainly this man made his “ good ” 
out of this one. The customers followed each other in quic! 
succession. Seating theniselves on a very small post driven into 
the ground, just on the other side of my gate, they gave them 
selves up with intense gravity into the hands of the barber, wh» 
threw a sack over their shoulders and fell to with comb ani 
scissors and a most professional air. The hair was not merely 
cut, it was cut off because, as they said, ‘‘it keeps the head cool” ; 
after this came the lather and shave, and they were turned ou! 
such new men that even their best friends would hardly hav» 
recognised them. Then I turned my attention to the ex-soldi« 

who, sitting on the ground on the opposite side of the gate wit 

his paraphernalia around him, was making wool flowers, as | 

had learnt toin India. He tells me that they are Passion Flower 

but I tell him that they are white lilies, and he is quite satisfie | 
that they shall be either, as apparently he does not know o: 

from the other. So he continues making them with a finish 

leaves, shading from the darkest orange to white, occasiona! 

holding flowers and leaves up together, to see which arrangeme 

of them looks best, and asking my opinion. Away over the hedg . 
just beyond, there is a group of men under the trees tossii 

coppers, with great interest and much shouting. Every n 

and then through the day those who are millionaires will cor ¢ 
to the tent for a cup of tea or coffee. But the strikes do nt 
usually last long, and most probably after “ playing ” for a day + 
so we are all at work once more in the best of spirits. So \e¢ 
go on till the field is finished, then away we all go to look for t ¢ 
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next one, which may be two miles or ten miles off, but we shall 
still be working for the same pea-dealer, who buys the crops by 
auction from the growers in the neighbourhood. In the present 
instance, we moved about four miles, took lodgings in the village, 
erected the tent, and all waited for orders to begin, when the 
purchaser came and looked over the ground and decided the crop 
was too old and should not be picked at all, but harvested. The 
pickers melted away, and we were left in the field with our tent 
to pack up and go home. All our expense for nothing. This is 
one of the many difficulties connected with my life amongst 
the pea-pickers. But the interest, and I hope the usefulness of 
it to them more than compensate. 


FROM THE FARMS 
Tue IIENWIFE. 

OR the following sketch we are indebted to an occasional 
correspondent: ‘She is my neighbour, but the first 
time I met her was as she was carrying a number of 
fowls by the feet. After a country greeting I inquired 
if her load was for the next day’s market; but she 

replied no, that they were clocking birds. She already had over 
seventy chickens out, and was going to set more. It was a bad 
year for hens, so many of the eggs would not hatch. She was 
afraid these would lose their broodiness after being carried two 
miles upside down, but the little field with her poultry run was that 
distance from hercottage. Alittleconversation showed herinnocent 
of any new-fangled notions. Her business was carried on in the 
traditional way. She is a widow, and it was necessary to raise a 
little money somehow, as she had a son not yet done with his 
schooling. So she hired a bit of land and kept three cows, one 
an Alderney, two of them cross-bred Shorthorns. Two nanny 
goats she had had; but they were ‘ powerful destructive,’ and she 
had sold them. An ancient pony, which she let out on hire, and 
a donkey—a jenny—(that was also let out), with the chickens 
completed her livestock. Her age looked about sixty, but her 
complexion was as fresh as that of a girl, thanks to her open-air 
life, and her countenance was one of those that inspire confidence 
by reason of a kindness and candour by no means inconsistent with 
a sharp look-out for number one. A keen woman at a bargain, yet 
honest as far as her class understood honesty. ‘These were my 
impressions, but inquiry showed that much was to her credit. 
Her husband had not been one of the best, and had left her with 
a choice of finding something to do or of going tothe workhouse. 
Luckily she lived outside the radius. I do not mean oniy the 
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Post Office radius but the building radius, so that the land could 
be hired for its agricultural value merely. A chance of a 
meadow offering, she took it, and did so well that when another 
was to let she hired that, too. Unfortunately the fields were not 
close together, and both were away from her cottage. Yet she 
prospered. Nevertheless, before following her example, other 
women will do well to know what prosperity meant for her. 
Comfort to her means living in a cottage for which she thinks 
three shillings a week an exhorbitant rent. It means that in 
summer and winter she rises by daylight and is busy till 
sundown. Her clothes she does not reckon as an item of 
expense, and the cost of her food is just about equal to what she 
paysasrent. Her daily fare ccnsists mostly of eggs and butter 
of her own production. Butcher-meat is an extravagance only 
to be indulged in now and then. Many things accounted 
necessities of life by others are to her luxuries not to be dreamt 
of. Yet she leads a happy, useful life, and youcan see by her face 
that she refuses to let the dull cares of life sit too heavily on her 
conscience.” 
THe Storms IN SCOTLAND. 

Many pitiful sights are to be seen as a result of the late 
rainstorms in the South of Scotland. Whole fields are flooded 
into shallow lakes, and, where a week or two ago were long drills 
of potatoes, the seagulls now scream over long reaches of dank 
water. Not only are acres of seed potatoes lost, but the manure, 
and even the land, furrowed deep to the subsoil, have been washed 
away. In some parts the soil is piled up along railway cuttings, 
and lines of carts may be seen leading it away. The turnip crop 
has suffered heavily, too. Where the seed has not been washed 
entirely away, the land is so battered down by the rain that. in 
the event of dry weather, the young plants will find it impossible 
to push through the caked soil. In the case of barley and other 
young crops, the effect of the floods can be seen from the bleached 
and yellow colour of the low-lying fields. 


CLEANLINESS IN Foop PRopuction. 

Unfortunately, the beef scandal in Chicago does not appear 
to have been any figment of the brain of a too imaginative 
reporter. President Roosevelt says the conditions shown in the 
report presented to him are “revolting in the extreme,” and he 
has asked Congress to pass drastic laws to deal with tne evil. 
A certain selfish satisfaction may be derived from his statement 
that in this matter foreign countries have been better served than 
the United States, as all meat submitted for shipment is carefully 
inspected. But if so much filth has been foisted upon the inha- 
bitants of the United States, it would be hopeless to expect that 
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the food shipped abroad has been scrupulously clean. We hear that 
since the first reports were circulated the sale of tinned meat has 
received a severe check, and we cannot wonder at it. Those who 
have ever tasted cheap food of this description must have been 
horrified to find what it was like. Yet before casting reproaches 
on the unscrupulous Chicago packers it may be well to look at 
home. We drew attention last week to the manner in which 
inferior butter is prepared for the market, but is our milk pro- 
duced under hygienic conditions? The answer is that some 
dairy farmers are sufficiently careful, others are not. Look at 
the conditions. Milkers have been employed, and they are 
so difficult to get: that the employers cannot pick and 
choose. They are to a large extent casual labourers and 
belong to a class with whom cleanliness is not a supreme virtue. 
Is it imagined that in every case they wash their hands before 
milking, and if they do not, what certainty is there that the 
milk is not polluted? Again, a cow’s udder is not always clean, 
and therefore ought to be washed before milking—is this 
invariably done? No, these measures are not taken. Those 
who have looked into the matter are well aware that the pollution 
that takes place is too gross for ears polite. In spite of all that 
is done by sanitary inspectors, medical officers of health are well 
aware that not only is there carelessness at the place of origin, 
but that adulteration on a most gigantic scale takes place in 
London, so that a glass of pure milk is a rare luxury. If the 
inspectors should think this too strong a statement, they may be 
candidly advised to pay a surprise visit to chambers such as 
those in the Temple and sample the can. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A WHITE OYSTER-CATCHER, 

AST season, on one of our moorland streams, a white oyster-catcher 
took up its quarters, and I see that it has again returned. Last 
year I was unable to observe it during the nesting season, but 
hope this year to do so. It is at present mated to an oyster- 
catcher of or‘inary appearance, and is very conspicuous as it 
wanders along the burnside, It is almost completely white, and 
at first would be unhesitatingly taken for a seagull, but its flight betrays it. 
It seems to be a source of displeasure to the numerous Japwings in the vicinity, 
and they often mob it. I was afraid lest it would be bagged at the seacoast 
during the winter months, but luckily it has come back unharmed. 





THE NESTING OF THE RING-OUSEL. 

On Sunday, May 6th, I found my first ring-ousel’s nest for 1906. 
The bird was sitting closely, and the nest was beautifully concealed under a 
juniper bush ; in fact, it was quite invisible from above. It was close beside 
a deep snow-cornice, and contained four eggs. Now at this early season of 
the year few of our other migrants have commenced to nest, or even to think 
about it, so it seems strange that the mountain blackbird should waste so 
little time after its arrival. Of course, its near relative, the blackbird, is one 
of our earliest nesters, so this must lave something to do with it. Now the 
golden plover, for instance, arrived on the moors quite a month before the ring- 
ousel, and yet has not commenced to lay on the higher grounds, but is still 
in pairs. Is it not a strange fact, too, that the ring-ousel should visit us 
only in the summer, while the blackbird is with us all the year round? The 
mountain blackbird is a much more demonstrative bird than the common 
species, and its note, though not so ringing as the blackbird’s ‘‘ chink, 
chink,” has, I think, a greater charm, doubtless because of its beautiful and 
wild surroundings. The song of the male is a wild, melancholy effort ; but 
then it seems to be the case with nest birds nesting in the wilds that their 
notes have a great deal of the dreariness of their surroundings. The ring- 
ousel is one of the very last of our migrants to leave the moorlands, and I 
have seen many on the very highest hills well on in September. The nest is 
exactly the same as the blackbird’s, but, of course, is amidst totally different 
surroundings, and is very often built right on the ground under a juniper bush. 


ON THE 


SCHOOLS OF GOLF. 
T is rather interesting to speculate on the various values 
of different golf greens as schools of the game. It is, of 
course, perfectly possible to deny that the character of the 
ground on which men play when they are learning makes 
any real difference to their ultimate power, but that is a 
view which is not very reasonable, nor very likely to be accepted 
by many people. And granted that the conditions under which 
aman generally does play have effect in forming his style and 
his execution, it must surely have some significance that of the 
jour players in the semi-final ties of the last amateur champion- 
ship three not only entered from the Sunningdale Club—that in 
itself might mean little, or might mean nothing, for men often 
enter from clubs whose greens they seldom or never visit—but 
also are in the constant habit of playing over the Sunningdale 
course. Of two of them it is probably true that they formed 
their game on that course. Mr. Colt, the secretary, was a 
finished golfer even before he went there. 

It is rather curious that only one other course seems to have 
been the school of good golf to a like degree, and the golf which 
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Though, as a rule, the eggs have larger spots than those of the blackbird, 
yet this is not at all a fixed rule ; in fact, in the nest of which I spoke above, 
three eggs were typical blackbird’s eggs, while the fourth would have been 
identified immediately as a ring-ousel’s. 

SoME RrsuLts OF EARLY APRIL’s HEAT, 

April was during its first fortnight in a most extraordinary mood, and 
one day, the 9th, was almost tropical in its heat. On that cay a curious 
phenomenon was observed on the Aboyne Loch, In the early afternoon, 
when the sun was at its hottest, a whirlpool was suddenly observed in the 
loch. The scund resembled nothing so much as a refractory motor-car, in 
fact it was fer a moment conjectured that a motor was the cause, but almost 
immediately the whirlpool rose to a height of 2oft., carrying sticks, leaves, 
and mud with it, and offering a unique opportunity for the camera fiend, had 
one been present. These whirlpools are of a very rare occurrence here 
about, and this one was the topic of conversation for days to come, some 
even asserting that the eruption of Vesuvius might be pointed to as the 
cause! Without doubt, the fortnight’s heat hastened the nesting of the birds. 
On May the 4th I found a young snipe, which is by far the earliest I have 
ever seen one, the usual date being the latter end of May. The young 
lapwings have been hatched some time, and are now learning to forage for 
themselves, while their parents keep a watchful eye for any marauding gull 
or crow. In fact, the lapwings go for anything from a hare to a starling, or 
even a tame pigeon. Some of the chaffinches already have young, and a pair 
of greenfinches, usually one of the latest nesters, have had eggs for nearly a 
fortnight. Some of the broods of missel thrushes are already strong on the 
wing, and a few broods of blackbirds have left the nest. 

THE EFFECT OF THE HEAT ON THE BIRDS’ SONG. 

One would have thought that the glorious weather would have caused 
the birds to put forth their full vocal efforts, but that was far from being the 
case, and during the warmest days hardly a bird was in song, while after the 
weather had completely changed, and we had a return of winter, the birds 
immediately sang with twice as much power and spirit. Doubtless they were 
nonplussed by the early heat, and imagined themselves in July or August, 
instead of early spring. The most persistent singer during April was the 
wren, but now he has been almost silent for some time. 

THE SOIL AND Irs EFFECT ON BIRD LIFE. 

Although only some twelve miles distant from each other, the valleys 
of the Don and Dee present marked contrasts with regard to their birds. 
Tne so'l on Deeside is of a light sandy nature, and, according to an old 
saying, ‘It will tak’ a shower every day, an’ twa on Sundays.” Up Donside, 
on the contrary, the soit is of a rich ‘‘clayey” substance, and is by far the 
better agricultural district of the two; in fact, on several farms the cultivated 
land reaches 1,300ft., and on one or two borders the 1,400ft. line. On 
Deeside a farmer would rub his eyes were he to see his plough followed by a 
dense flock of whistling redshanks; but this in the sister valley is quite an 
ordinary occurrence, as possibly it is in some parts of England, and it is a 
charming sight to see the redshanks with drooping wings hovering round the 
ploughman. Another bird which is very abundant on Donside is th= curlew, 
and, although fairly numerous on the hills between Dee and Don, is very 
much scarcer on the moorlands to the south of the Dee. (The Don is north 
of the latter river.) No doubt the finer soil encourages the curlew and 
redshank, and, to a lesser extent, the golden plover. The sandpiper is much 
more numerous on the Don than Dee, when the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that the latter river is, at a distance of thirty miles from the coast, quite 
twice as large as the former. I should say that upper Donside has the 
somewhat doubtful reputation of being almost the stormiest place in the 
United Kingdom, and readers can form some idea of the severity of the storms 
from the fact that at the date of writing (May 13th) there are still drifts many 
feet deep at the roadside, and one track is still blocked for traffic by a huge 
wreath, while dozens upon dozens of young pine trees have been broken 
quite close to the roots by the weight of snow, and a certain birch wood is at 
present only just appearing from the drift, where it has been hidden since 
the beginning of February. Even on some of the fields snow-drifts still 
remain, and this in the fifth month of the year. Some days ago, two 
motors attempted to cross from Tomantoul to Cockbridge, and had a 
somewhat adventurous experience. The first car became stuck fast in a 
deep drift, and the other had to return to Tomantoul for men to dig 
it out. Finally, both cars had to give up the journey and return to the 
latter village. SETON P. GORDON. 


GREEN. 


that course produced is on rather a higher level than anything 
which we have yet seen out of Sunningdale. One refers to the 
Hoylake school, as it may be called, with Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton, 
and Mr. Graham as its best boys. We think that the Sunning- 
dale players would be the very first to own that their golf was 
not quite on the same plane with that which these Hoylake men 
could show when they were at their best. St. Andrews has 
never taught golfers to be so clever at the game as these old 
boys of the Hoylake school, nor has any other school that I can 
think of. St. Andrews taught Mr. Tait, but with him you come 
to the end of the men of really first-rate ability. Musselburgh 
and North Berwick were the schools in which Mr. Laidlay 
learned; North Berwick and Muirfield taught Mr. Maxwell. 
These are single instances: there are none to be put into the 
comparison with the three good boys of Hoylake. 

One of the striking features of products of the same school 
is that the best boys seldom resemble each other in style of play. 
Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Graham all have styles which 
are individual, rather than belonging to a type; and so, too, of 
the styles of Mr. Colt, Mr. Lingen, and Mr, Smirke. One might 
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expect the last two to have copied the first, since he was at 
Sunningdale, playing fine golf, when they began there. But we 
do not see his influence, nor that of Jack White, the resident 
professional at Sunningdale. On the other hand, at every school 
you will see the influence of the style of the best boy in the 
styles of many of the boys who are low down in the school. 
Perhaps it is, in fact, the very reason of their lowliness of class 
that they have tried to copy a style which could not be theirs of 
right, to which their figure and limbs were not adapted, instead 
of working out salvation on the lines suggested to them by 
Nature. It is, at least, an argument which schoolboys generally 
would be quite ready to adopt. 

This is a vain speculation. One of the reasonable expecta- 
tions, which we see fulfilled, is that good courses should naturally 
produce good players. Hoylake is a fine course; Sunningdale 
is just about the best of the inland courses. Is it because 
St. Andrews has grown so wide that she does not produce better 
golfers? She produces very good; but still not quite the best. 

A point which I have noticed about the play of many of the 
young golfers—and it is in evidence in the play of the Sunning- 
dale pupils—is an inability to deal with the bad lie as it should 
be dealt with. They do not seem able to get the ball away 
unless it lies well. It is natural that sand should bother all the 
players who have learnt on an inland green, and certainly it does 
seem to bother them very badly. It ought not to bother the 
Sunningdale player so much as the player on most other 
inland courses, because that player had the opportunity of 
being often in sand. The course, in its soil, approximates 
to the seaside type. But my own idea is that the reason 
of the younger players’ comparative inability to deal with the bad 
lie is that they have not been brought up so long in the school 
(no matter where situated) of the “gutty” ball. The “ gutty” 
ball in a bad lie sets a much 
harder problem than the rubber- 
cored ball in a like place. If you 
did not get right down to the 
‘“‘outty,” and take it in the centre 
of the iron or niblick, it would 
not budge very far. It was no 
use hitting it a ‘‘ scratchy,” half- 
topped shot. The rubber-cored 
ball will come out with much 
less persuasion. But I do think 
that the very fact of being brought 
up for years and years to the 
hard task of inducing a compara- 
tively dead ball like the old 
‘“‘gutty” to come out of evil 
places has given the older golfers 
a power of getting the livelier 
and lighter-going rubber cores 
out of hazards ot sand and grass 
and heather which the young 
men do not seem to acquire. It 
is always necessary for a critic, 
as he comes near the half century 
in his journey through life, to 
watch that he does not ‘‘ escape 
his own notice” in becoming a 
mere laudatory temporis acti. He 
can but do his best; but the 
truth of this particular piece of 
impertinent criticism has the 
independent testimeny of the 
young men themselves to its 
truth, for they generally admit 
to some surprise at the power of 
some of the older men to get 
out of the bad lies; and yet 
these strokes, of all others, are 
the strokes which require activity : 
and unimpaired vigour of muscle. Pe Ss oS 


Ir1IsH ** NATIVE” CHAMPIONS, 


THERE was one point which might IN DIFFICULTIES. 


srike one’s notice in the preliminary 

ty before the actual work of the Irish Championship began (‘‘ Native ” 
c ampionship, as they call it, to indicate that it is restricted to the true 
bernian), that they have a player whom they put in front of Mr. II. E. 
ade to represent Ulster against Leinster. It is true that Ulster suffered 
a very heavy defeat; it is also true that Mr. Newett himself, the golfer 
“10 was put above Mr. Reade, suffered defeat at the hands of his Leinster 
) ponent, Mr. H. A. Boyd; but, at the same time, the very fact that he 
siould have been deemed worthy to play in front of Mr. Reade may be 
lasen as a sign that they have good men in Ireland besides those who 
ar: best known to fame over here. Other signs of the same kind are not 
Wonting. We find Mr. G. W. F. Kelly winning the scratch competition at 
D. \iymount, with a score of 81; Mr. Boyd second at astroke more. Mr. 
Reade beat Mr. Boyd in th: play for the club cup, though Mr. Boyd’s club, 
Portmarnock, beat Mr. Reade’s by a large number of holes, Mr. Reade 
secming fated to be a winning representative of a losing cause. 
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THe Brest AMATEUR FOR SCORE PLAY. 

All of us, except perhaps those who took their own chance of winning 
the amateur championship very seriously, must have been sorry that Mr. 
C. K. Hutchison was so closely tied to military duties that he could not 
take part in it, and one is the more sorry when one sees how well 
he has been playing since at Huntercombe, beating the previous record with 
a score of 73. He was not in very good form just before the International 
match; but in that match itself he did at least well enough to beat his 
cpponent, Mr. Hilton, quite easily. Evidently he has now come back to his 
best game again, and that is interesting in view of the open championship at 
Muirfield, in which it is to be hoped taat he will take part. It is to be hoped, 
because he is almost certainly the best of the amateurs just now in scoring play, 
though perhaps not quite in match play, and the amateurs did so very badly in 
the last open championship, that we want somebody to try to recover a little 
of such prestige 2s we have every right to claim. With regird to the general 
chancesin that championship, it is to be noted that both Vardon and Braid have 
beaten Taylor lately, though not on big courses. Horace HUTCHINSON. 


THE GOLF CROWD. 
ee HICH player has taken the most knocks?” was 
the question asked by a lady who formed a unit 
in a large golfing crowd that assembled at 
Hoylake little more than a short week ago to 
see the play in the final of the amateur 
championship. The startled golfer to whom the question was 
addressed, as the crowd of men and women pressed in an 
attenuated circle round the putting green, was for a short time 
bereft of speech. His astonishment was so great at the frank 
display of so much innocence and so much ignorance of golfing 
methods that he could do nothing else but stare at his inquisitive 
interlocutor. His mental machinery, accustomed to work in the 
groove hallowed by experience and traditional custom, could 
not be reversed with the rapidity 
of an _ instantaneous camera 
shutter. He could not quite 
seize the lady’s ‘ point of view” 
of how the final of the amateur 
championship ought to be, and 
usually is, played; and the 
players were well on in their 
mutual strife to the next hole 
before he realised that this lady 
must be one of those curious 
products of our domestic life who 
translate the Irishman’s principle 
of «When you see a head, hit 
it,’ into ‘When you see a 
crowd, mingle in it, interrogate 
it, incommode it, and ask 
maladroit questions about what 
is going on,”’ 

The incident is; of course, 
not uncommon nowadays, 
neither is the innocent questioner 
at a golf match either “rich or 
rare.” Nearly every important 
golf match that is played pro- 
vides its examples of the people 
who want to know who has 
“taken the most knocks,” or why 
the players make such a dreadiul 
and needless fuss about their 
failure to hit a little ball a yard 
into a small hole. It is so 
ridiculously easy that surely any 
sane person ought to be ashamed 
of himself for missing, and, speak- 
ing for themselves, they cannot 
see why such a rapt and breath- 
less crowd should stand shivering 
in the wind and the rain to see the 
stroke played so badly. Thus 
they prattle on andon when you 
have the ill-luck to find such a 
critic wedged against your ribs 
as Braid or Taylor, Vardon or 
Herd scar the line of a putt with the oppressive consciousness 
almost overmastering their nerves, when each whispers to him- 
self, ‘* This for the match.” 

Why the non-golfer, either lady or gentleman, should take 
the trouble, and occasionally incur the expense, to travel a long 
distance in order to see an important match is a riddle not easy 
to solve. As they reveal by their inept questions and the 
fondness they have for getting in the way of the ball that 
the whole ceremonial function of the match is more inscrutable 
in its unfathomable mystery than cryptic Greek to them, how 
can it be reasonably supposed that there is even any faint 
element of pleasure in their making one too many of an already 
unwieldy golfing crowd? They have a chance now and again 
of obtaining a furtive peep of one or other of the players swinging 
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the club at the tee, or of delving with mighty stroke in the 
depths of a sand bunker. But they cannot follow the flight of 
the ball, and they will occasionally ask you with delightful 
ingenuous gravity what has become of it. They get trodden upon 
by hob-nailed shoon; they are elbowed here, and buffeted back 
there; the perspiring caddie with the loose end of the rope 
occasionally drags them off their legs, and yells in their ears, 
“ Ye’re in the road, mum”; yet they merrily trudge along, put- 
ting head-splitting, mirth-provoking ‘ posers”’ to stately umpires, 
dour and serious-minded players, or exchanging whispered con- 
fidences with a kindred spirit not a whit better informed about 
the rudiments of the game than themselves. You will see them 
pick up Braid’s tee shot 25o0yds. off, heedless of all the angry 
yells with which the welkin is made to ring; and they will 
examine the ball in the palm of their hands with the loving 
inquisitiveness of a geologist examining a rare fossil. They will 
walk from the putting green towaras the tee, straight down the 
course, while the balls go whizzing past their heads, all uncon- 
scious of the breach of golfing propriety committed or of their 
own immediate danger. They aresure to get behind the player’s 
arm just as he is swinging, and they will jump jauntily aside to 
watch the stroke the better just as the club-head is about to 
come in contact with the ball. When the foozled shot goes 
plump into the pond or the whins they laugh in a high staccato 
tone, as if that piece of admirable play were a mighty good joke 
for the crowd to laugh at. 

All the professionals can tell good stories of the behaviour 
and the comments of these ‘-innocents abroad’’ among a well- 
behaved and intelligent golfing crowd. Vardon relates in his 
book how he and Taylor were put off their game for a long time 
by two ladies who followed their match and insisted upon talking 
to each other in aloud tone. ‘Taylor was the sufferer, and he 
attempted to address his ball several times before the chatter 
behind him ceased. At last he looked round deprecatingly, and 
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one of the ladies, observing 
him, answered his mute appeal 
for silence by the rejoinder, 
“Oh, you can go on now; 
we've quite finished.” Then 
Vardon and Braid on one 
occasion each holed two long 
putts, and as the crowd was 
moving to the next tee the 
loud voice of a man _ was 
heard to cry out, ‘Oh, these 
fellows only do that sort of 
thing for the sake of the 
applause.” ‘The professionals, 
as arule, chalk the faces of 
their drivers, and an “innocent ” 
in the crowd asked, ‘‘ Why do 
those fellows chalk the faces 





of their clubs?” ‘* Oh,” came 
the reply out of a bubbling 
well of knowledge, ‘so that 
they can see afterwards where 
they hit the bali.” For the 
sportive eccentricities of the 
non-golfer in the midst of a 
serious golf crowd there would 
seem to be but one excuse that can be offered in palliation of the 
misery they inflict on the players. It is the excuse that Burns 
offers in his “‘ Twa Dogs” for the colloquy of Luath and Cesar 
—they ‘‘ werena thrang at hame.” 


INCORPORATED WEsT HERTS GOLF CLUB. 

OUR illustrations this week indicate, to some extent, the expansive view 
obtainable from the links at Cassiobury Park, Watford, as well as the general 
character of the green. The horse mowers show the amount of care devoted 
to the production of the rich velvety turf for which Cassiobury Park, the 
property of Lord Essex, the president of the golf club, is famous. The turf 
at West Herts is probably the best for golf around London. For centuries 
it has been cropped by fallow deer, and the texture is so close and compact 
that a teed ball is got through the green. The club was instituted in 1890, 
and the number of members is 400. Watford Railway Station is a mile 
distant. A. J. ROBERTSON. 


FIXTURES. 
June 11th.—Professional International Match at Muirfield. 
June 13th to 15th.—Open Championship at Muirfield. 
June 18th to 20th.—Scottish Ladies’ Championship at Cruden Bay. 
June 25th.—Royal St. George’s Challenge Cup at Sandwich. 
June 26th.— RoyalSt. George’s, Sandwich: St. George’sChallenge 
Cup. 
July pee 2nd.—Open Championship of France at La Boulie, 
Versailles. 


June 16th.—Wembley: Open Amateur September 7th and 8th.—Northern 


Meeting. 

June 23rd.— Hanger 
Amateur Meeting. 

July r1th.—Open Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Meeting at Trafford Park. 

August 7th.—Royal and Ancient Club: 
Calcutta Cup Tournament. 

August 18th.—Borough of Hythe Chal- 
lenge Trophy. 

August 21st to 23rd.—Dornoch: Annual 
Meeting and Tournament. 

September 4th.—Royal and Ancient 
Club: Jubilee Vase 


Hill: Open 


Counties Tournament at Lossie- 
mouth. 

September 21st.—Hanger Hill: Open 
Amateur Meeting. 

September 26th.—Royal and Ancient 
Club: Autumn Meeting. 

September 28th and 29th.—Open 
Amateur Meeting and the 
‘* Bushey ’’ Challenge Cup _ at 
Bushey Hall. 


October 6th, 8th, and gth —The 
3orough of Deal Challenge 
Cup. 
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